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FIRST and foremost... 


TINOPAL BVA 
TINOPAL 2BA 


Tinopal BVA was designed Specifically for textile application 
iter whites and brighter Pastels on cotton 


the fluorescent whitening agents most 
used in mills running cellulosic fibres. They continue 
to meet the consumer’s taste which means they make more 
salable goods. 
If you are not now a Tinopal user, let your Geigy repre- 
‘ Tinopal — the firse name in optical 
8 still the foremost. 


“Tinopal” js a Geigy Registered Trademark, 


GEIGY DYESTUFFS 


DIVISION OF Gticy CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
89.9) BARCLAY STREET, New YORK 8. NEw yor« 


dyestutf makers since 1859 


BRANCH OFfices NEW ENGLAND NEWTON UPPER FALLS. MASS. « CHaRiorte N Ce CHICAGO * 10s ANGELES 
PHILADEL PH, * PORTLAND ORE « TORONTO « 'N Gatar BRITAIN The Geigy Co i] Monchester 





booting 

INCREASES 

FASTNESS 
HICH 


TEMPERATURE 
WASHINGS 


PERMA-FIX 45 developed 

by research has proved by performance 
its effectiveness in reducing 

color bleeding to a minimum, 

it increases fastness to high temperature 
washings. It represents a new high in 
achievement of fast colors on synthetics. 


Perma-Fix 45 also reduces crocking — 
@ increases fastness to washing and perspiration 
@ improves color fastness to wet-pressing and wet-processing 
@ effects littie or no change in dyed yarns or fabrics 
@ used in combination with resins and finishes 


Dyers will like Perma Fix-45 
for its easy application — 
quality results — lower costs 


e Technical Bulletin 
and Service available 
without obligation 


5 fate enoaser 





Now is the time to consider how you can 


spruce up your Hack TO echool Wear with new 


TRIACETATE 


ARNEL 


As Arnel begins to go places, A.A.P. proudly 
presents its new LENRA DYES, a selected group 
of disperse type colors designed to help you 
make the most of the outstanding properties of 
this exciting new fiber. To start off right with 
Arnel, start with the research-proved colors which 
help keep Arne! washable and are stable to the 
heat setting conditions which make Arnel wrinkle- 
resistant and gloze-resistant. 


Intensive tests by the A.A.P. research laboratory 
have demonstrated the all-around suitability of 
“@NRA colors for the dyeing and printing of 
Arnel. Available in a wide range of brilliant and 
heautiful shades, the LENRA group offers excel- 

fastness to washing ... light... and sublimation. 


i Many of the LENRA colors are presently being 
used satisfactorily by Celanese Corp. of America, 
the makers of Arnel Triacetate fiber. 


For full details and working samples, consult our 
nearest branch. An informative A.A.P. manual on 
the dyeing of Arnel is available. We invite you 
to request a copy now. 
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Lubritone $ (Scroopy hand) 
IN THE SOFTENING AND FINISHING OF FABRICS 


Synolube C (Cationic Softener) 
Synolube N (Nonionic Softener) 


Tantex A (Wax Emulsion) 


Crystal Films (Modified P.V.A.) 
Ether Gum Binder 

Nylon Finish (Webbing) 
Polyten 120 (Starch ether) 


Durasets (Modified Urea Formaldehyde 
Resins) 


Catalyst CST (Organic) 

CST #5 (Weighter Finish) 
CST 26 (Weighter Finish) 
CST £7 (Weighter Finish) 


Teancope!l G (Water Repellent G4) 


CHAS. s. TANNER co. Tancopel Single (Water Repelient) 


manufacturing chemists 
244-266 SOUTH WATER ST., PROVIDENCE, &. 1. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN - Tanasol B (Bleach assist) 


CHARLOTTE, N.C GREENVILLE, $C KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
South A ts ff VERSENE oduct 
outhernn gents fer products Tanese! 203 (Wetting) 


Tanceope! A’ B (Water Repellent) 
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Spectrosol 


a naphthol and stabilized 
diazo combination for printing 


no color loss 
custom made 
dozens of combinations 
economical 





mixed fresh exclusively at 


[HE HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL CO. DIV. 
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ALIZARINE 
COLORS 
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TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 
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SYNTHETIC 


FIBERS | FACTORY AT ASHLAND MASS. 
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NYAN zA color & chemical company, inc. 


109 WORTH STREET «© NEW YORK 13.N Y 


FACTORIES 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N Jj 


BRANCHES 
549 West Rendoiph % 675 Drexel Bidg 
PHULADELPHIA 6, P 


11S S.W. Fourth Ave 304 £ Mooreheod % 
CHICAGO 6, tu A ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


PORTLAND 4, ORE CHARLOTTE 3. N C 
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When quality 
counts... 


at pays 
to go to 
a specialist 


WHEN QUALITY DYE PERFORMANCE COUNTS, IT PAYS TO GO TO 


Leading Specialists in Dyes for Cotton — Rayon 

— Nylon and Other Synthetics and blends 
For 40 years Althouse research has pioneered in 
raising textile industry standards of 


COLORFASTNESS 


This record of leadership assures highest quality perform- 
ance when you specify these famous, exclusive Althouse 
dye specialties: 
Superlitefasts Nylanthrenes 
Azoanthrenes Nydyes 
Supernylites Sol-Aqua-Fast 
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Dye Kettie Contre! 
System .. . for 
time-cycle control 
of piece goods 
dyeing, 


Recorders... 
single, two- pen and 
three-pen models. 


Thermometer 


indicating and 
recording with 
electric or 
pneumatic control 


Portable 
Thermometers ... 
ideal for apot 
recording of process 
temperatures 


indicating 
Thermometer 
Centrotier ... 
economical, 
compact pneumatic 
control for 
temperatures from 
40 to + 1000 FP. 


ElectroniK 
Pneumatic 
Controllers .. . 
supplied in full 
range of electric or 
pneumatic control 
types 


Elec troniK 
Multi-Point 
Recorders .. 
recerd up to 
twenty pots 
ona 

single chart 


Integral Cam 
Programmer... 
complete 
time-temperature 
control for two 
separate 
temperatures. 


Radiamatic 
Radiation-type 
detects 


There’s Brown temperature 
instrumentation to fit 


your mill's processes 


In the complete line of Brown instrumentation for 
the textile industry, you'll find instruments appli- 
cable to low, intermediate and high temperatures .. . 
accuracies ranging from moderate to the highest 
precision. Control can be selected from a choice that 
includes simple, field-mounted indicating instru- 
ments, remote transmission systems, package- 
designed panels, and thoroughly automatic time- 
temperature program systems. 


An engineering staff well experienced in the control 
problems of textile processes applies these instru- 
ments to the particular requirements of your own 
mill. To assure you of maximum continuity of 
operation, Honeywell’s nation-wide service organi- 
zation stands ready to render prompt assistance on 
installation or maintenance . . . by factory-trained 
experts spotted in more than 90 service centers. 


For an answer to your specific temperature applica- 
tion needs, call your local Honeywell sales engineer 
... he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., /ndus- 
trial Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa.—in Canada, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


7 


@ REFERENCE DATA: Write for Bulletin $306, “instrumentation for Slasher 


Room Processes”. . . and for Composite Catalog No. 5000. 


iH) Honeywell 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS 
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FOR MAXIMUM CROCK-FASTNESS 


IN PIGMENT DYEING AND PRINTING— 


RHOPLEX AC-33* 


RuHop.ex AC-33 is an acrylic resin emulsion 
which imparts excellent crock resistance 
when used as a binder for pigment dyeing and printing. 


It also exhibits unusually high emulsion stability 
in storage and in application. 


Ruopiex AC-33 as a resin finish forms a crystal-like film 
which produces a firm, full hand of good durability. 


* RHOPLEX AC-33 15 another dependable chemical product for 
the textile industry made by the makers of LyKoPON ROHM € HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Ke proseraassors im primes pal foregn cman: ioe 


Ryoriex and LyKOPON are trade-marks, Reg. US. Pat. Off 
and in principal foreign countries 
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THE ley OF 
DEPENDaBiLTy 
AND SERVICE IN 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


SOLVAY 


it Costs No More to get the dependability and 
service that has made Solvay the world’s largest 
producer of alkalies and associated chemicals. 


Solvay Quality is the result of combining the 
nation’s finest alkali manufacturing facilities with 
over 70 years of production know-how. 


Solvay Service—Solvay can offer technical service 
not ordinarily available because it has a separate 
section of its Technical Service devoted exclu- 
sively to the textile industry. In addition, Solvay 
is able to offer sales and delivery services to fit 
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SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM NITRITE 


LIQUID CH LORINE 


POTASSIUM 
eM CARB 
(Calcined and ion 


the needs of both small and large consumers 
through its 13 branch offices, 4 plants and over 
200 local warehouses. 


For Quality .. . Dependability . . . Service — Be 
sure you specify Solvay. Phone or write the 
Solvay office nearest your plant. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
: —~- BRANCH SALES OFFICES, ——_____— 


Boston * Charlotte « Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit + Houston 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 
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NATIONAL 
ANILINE 
EXCLUSIVE 


for maximum light fastness 


and excellent weathering fastness 


on cotton and rayon 


Here's another National “exclusive” 
that combines excellent all-around fastness 


properties in a true yellowish-olive shade. 


National Carbanthrene Olive G Paste 
has maximum light fastness; excellent fastness 
to weathering, washing and wet processing. Cotton 

and rayon dyed with it may be resin-finished 

or rubberized with no loss in fastness and only a 
slight change in shade. All-in-all, it’s an unusually 

useful National vat with a unique combination 

of properties for fabrics that must withstand sun and 


rain, washing and hard wear. 


Write or phone our nearest office for a shade card 


(ask for Bulletin #395), working sample and price. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, MEW YORK 6, Mm. Y. 
Beeston Providence Philedeiphia Chicege Sen Francisco 


Pertiond, Ore. Greensbere Charlotte Richmend Atleate 
les Angeles Columbus, Ge. Hew Oricens Chaetteneege Terente 





Sewer errors» 


NORTON delivers 
any kind of salt 
you need=-fast! 


Morton makes salt for every industrial use under the sun—can- 
ning, meat packing, freeze-proofing, water softening, brine 
making—to mention but a few. 

We can ship it to you the best possible way (roller skates 
are rarely used—even for small, short-distance orders) because 
only Morton has nine strategically located plants to serve you. 
And only Morton can offer fast delivery on a bag to a trainload, 
at favorable prices and freight, anywhere in the country. 


Textile Men! 

If you want the right kind of advice in planning a new brine 
installation for your plant, or in converting an old one, call on 
Morton. One of our Brine Specialists will help your engineers 
plan the most efficient and economical installation for your 
particular needs. 

For fast delivery of the salt you need—for expert tech- 
nical help, too—write, wire, or telephone this week to: 


MORTON SALT 


COMPANY 


Industrial Division, Dept. AD-5 
120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, illinois « Telephone: Financial 6-1300 
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SUNTONE 


R 


Eee Pioments . 


FOR QUALITY THAT DOES YOUR JOB BEST 


3 e Warwick Chemical Division 








with SYNFIL SOFTENER 


OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


TEXTILE DIVISION 
WARREN & MORRIS STS., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 


For Export: OWYX INTERNATIONAL, Jersey City 2, W. J. * West Coast Representotive: £. S. BROWNING CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles 








INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION by providing fast, ac- - 
curate control of color processes with G-E recording 


spectrophotometers. A permanent record of any color is 
provided and formula adjustments may be easily made. 


GENERAL ANILINE COLORIST SAYS... 


“General Electric Spectrophotometers Prove 
Color Analysis and Duplication of 


“Even the most complicated color-matching problems 
are taken in stride by General Electric’s spectro 
photometers and integrators,’ says Irving W. Feyler, 
Colorist at General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


RAPID PRODUCTION-LINE ANALYSIS of dyestuffs by 
G-E spectrophotometers help General Aniline techni 
cians maintain constant color control. Analysis of test 
sampling curves aid the colorist in matching General 
Aniline’s standards. A complete spectrophotometric 
curve of the most complex dyestuffs can be drawn in 
only 54 seconds. 


MATERIAL SAVINGS are assured because costly mis- 


matching of dyestuffs is practically eliminated. The 
G-E spectrophotometer helps provide permanent color 
standards by furnishing a positive record of any color 
in quantitative terms of fundamental physical units 


POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION is provided by General 
Electric spectrophotometers which have a range of 380 
to 700 millimicrons*. Both transparent and opaque 
specimens may be analyzed. The instrument is simple 
to operate and is used as a double-check on the judg 
ment of the colorist when multi-color-matching prob 
lems arise. 

General Aniline achieves additional savings in time 
by using the automatic tristimulus integrator to calcu 
late tristimulus values. Provided as an accessory to the 





e THREE SIMPLE STEPS 


1. INSERTION of dyestuff sample and standard into G-E 
spectrophotometer is the first step in production-line color 
measurement. Samples may be cither transparent or opaque 


2. SELECTION of recording speed is next. Operating auto 
matically, the G-E instrument draws a complete spectrophoto 
metric curve of the most complex dyestuffs in only 54 seconds 


Invaluable for the 


-_ 
iS 
7 a | 
H 3. ANALYSIS of curves determines any variations from 
standard and necessary corrections. The automatic tristimulus 


integrator saves up to 20 minutes per sample in analysis time 


G-E recording spectrophotometer, the integrator calcu FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact your nearest G-E 
lates the values automatically at the completion of the Apparatus Sales Office, or write for Bulletin GEC -307 
spectrophotometric curve. The numerical values are to General Electric, Section 585-16, Schenectady 5, 
used to set up color tolerances, color standards, and New York. 

color formulation “Specie! rénges con alee be provided 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 





NEW HY-VACUUM 


PRESSURE AUTOCLAVE FOR 


TWIST SETTING 


Developed primarily for steam setting the twist in yarns, this new controlled vacuum- 


pressure system has a definite 
projects now being conducted 


e in other types of steam processing. Experimental 
leading woolen and worsted mills are showing such 


remarkable results, it may indicate the replacement of conventional steam box 


methods, on the basis of quality alone. 
THE PROCESS — More Efficient, More Economical 


© Start vacuum pump by means of push button. 22” to 25” 
vacuum is p eed in 2 to 3 minutes. Pump stops automa- 
tically. 

© Steam is injected at controlled temperature for any desired 
time period. Steam is expelled automatically. 

® Automatic controls start pump and vacuum cycle is repeated 
to remove moisture from vessel. 


© Pump stops and vacuum relief valve opens to restore atmo- 
spheric conditions inside vessel. 


THE ADVANTAGES — Higher Quality, Bigger Profits 
© Time saving. Complete process in 30 minutes or less, de- 
pending on steam injection cycle required. 


® Positive shrinkage. Yarn is shrunk and ewist is set wniformly 
from outside to spool core. 


CUSTOM BUILT to cus 
tomer specifications in ac- 
cordance with ASME 
standards, Gaston County 
autoclaves can be designed 

with vessels to fit into existing sys- 
tems using present pin racks and 
trucks. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION, always an outstanding feature 
of Gaston County beam and package dyeing machines, is even 
more essential in vacuum vessels. Our engineering staff is emi- 
nently qualified by experience to design the best equipment 
for your requirements. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC OR MANUAL machines are 
available. Whether your requirements are large or small we 
are equipped to serve you. Please phone, write or wire for 
complete details. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


PIONEERS (NH AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED DYEING MACHINES 


STANLEY, 


Teraieal Bellaing Snes ieeen 8 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


The Rudet Machinery Co. Ltd. 
614 St. James St . Mentree! 
137 Wellington St. W.. Terente 
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The right one to meet 
your special needs 


Sandoz is your source for softeners. We spe- 


cialize in softening compounds for every 


purpose, and each is outstanding in its use. 5, a 
CERANINE Fi ANIONIC : 

Provides a smooth, well-lubricated hand. te % 
ishing problems you have, Sandoz is prepared lewproves cewing qualielen, alaiaties 7m 
friction, steps up production. 


Whatever fibers you work with, whatever fin- 


to provide an answer. Get in touch with Sandoz 


— no further away than your telephone. SANDOZIN W Paste NONIONIC 

Compatible with all resin finishes. Gives 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 1510 Camden Road an unusually soft and desirable hand, 
FAIR LAWN, N. J., Fair Lawn Ave. & Third St. outstanding durability. Excellent drap- 


ing qualities. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 467 East Third Street 
MONTREAL (Que.) CANADA, P. O. Box 364, Station “4g CERANINE HC CATIONIC 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 3712 Beechmont Avenue A versatile softener on all Gbers..; eut- 
HUDSON, MASS., 312 Main Street standing on knit goods. Produces a soft 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 2215 E. Tioga Street 
TORONTO (Ont.) CANADA, 179 King St. West 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 


S, SANDOZ 


THINKS AHEAD WITH TEXTILES 
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Lis AA remarkable new KEL TEX &, 


especially developed to give un- 
matched performance even in strongly 
alkaline print pastes without the use 
of caustic buffers or sequestering 
agents. 


Unusually effective as a surface print- 

buffers! ing gum, KEL TEX & gives improved 

color yield, particularly with Rapido- 

gens, Pharmasols and Diagens—effec- 

mpatibility! tive too with Acid, Direct and Acetate 
dyestuffs. 


KELTEX &, produced from domes- 
tic sources, is manufactured to abso- 
lutely uniform standards by a control 
procedure which includes forty-six 
distinct tests. 


stability! 


KELTEX $® 
@ product of mauco company 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il! 

530 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14,.Calif 
Cable address: Kelcoaigin — New York 
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MATHIESON 


ETHYLENE OXIDE - ETHYLENE GLYCOL + OIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL + POLYGLYCOLS + OICHLOROETHYLETWER 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE - METHANOL - SODIUM METHYLATE - ETHYLENE DIAMINE - CAUSTIC SODA - SODA ASH - CHLORINE - SULPHURIC ACID 
SULPHUR - AMMONIA + NITRATE OF SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA - CARBON DIOXIDE - SODIUM CHLORITE + CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


MATHIESON 29034 
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THE WHITEST FINISH EVER 


-— wr ——7# 


. 


ee Be. heh. ae 
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Ga STANDAFIN 77 


All the new synthetics—dacron, orion, nylon and 
arnel—will remain white indefinitely during mill or shelf 
storage if finished with STANDAFIN 77. 


STANDAFIN 77 is the durable, non-irritating finish 
that keeps white white on all synthetics without marking 
off. It imparts a pleasing, durable anti-static finish if you 
are looking for one with excellent drape and non-slip 
properties. 


STANDAFIN 77 is a finish easily applied on con- 
ventional finishing equipment and does not require any 
curing if you are looking for one compatible with 
weighters, dullers, etc. 


an \ q 
bt aey] 
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& 
4 
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STANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manfocturer of Pyrotex * Standapol* + Stanteosine + Retardine** Standafin + Stantex* «nes. v. 5 rat. of 
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INCORPORATEDO 
DYESTUFFS e@ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS e TEXTILE SPECIALTIES e LATICES e ADHESIVES 


P. O. BOX 506 PHONE FR 6-6514 OLD CONCORD RD 


(Narltte J orth Cxrolina 


Dear Jim: 


Here is a snapshot of my boys. I know that you would like to see the 
men who solved your problems by producing that special polyvinyl acetate 
for your specific need. So many people have heard that we do attack 

each mill's problem individually and have made so many modifications 

in the emulsion polymers and copolymers for natural and synthetic yarns 
and fabrics, that we are building a new plant to accommodate the terrific 
demands. 


I remember how skeptical some folks were when we began the individual 
approach. On the surface it did seem foolish. I heard so many com- 
plaints from plant supervisors and dye chemists who had tried one company 
after another and product after product without success, that I just had 
to tailor a specific product for the specific need, Now these users are 
certain that each product will have the same standards each time it is 
used. The peace of mind in this one fact means a lot, to say nothing of 
the actual savings. 


As soon as the new plant is completed, I'll send you another snapshot. 
We're really proud of our progress and success that enables us to build 
and expand. The credit should go to you and the other mille who called 
on us for the answer and got the right one. 


T'm looking forward to the opportunity of helping you with any other 
problems that you may have with your own new developments, whether in 
the fields of latices or resin emulsions. 
Sincerely, 
as 
liam Caldwell 
Wica Chemicals, Incorporated 
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Here's the latest Du Pont contribution 
to better peroxide bleaching for you 


ONE-STEP single-stage continuous bleaching 
of cotton woven goods 


NEW Du Pont development great- 
ly simplifies the bleaching of cot- 
ton woven goods—cuts over-all costs 
as much as 20% and still produces 
results equal in every way to those 
obtained with multi-stage systems. 
With Du Pont’s compact new proc- 
ess, boiling out and bleaching are han- 
died simultaneously, This means you 
can maintain present production levels 
with half the equipment, half the floor 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


PERDOX® sodium borate 
perhydrate 


ALBONE® hydrogen peroxide, 
36% and SoH 
BOLOZONE® sodium peroxide 


6 us wat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


28A 


Sodium perborate tetrahydrate 


space .. . or double production with 
existing equipment. Mechanical dam- 
age to cloth from handling is reduced, 
and savings of up to 50% in labor, 
steam, water and power are quickly 
realized. 

We'll be glad to show you how your 
present bleaching system can be modi- 
fied to operate on this new one-step 
principle. Or, if you're planning to 
install new equipment, we'll show you 


ee 
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how the Du Pont process can sub- 
stantially cut the cost of your initial 
investment. 

NOTE: Du Pont does not build or sell 
bleaching equipment. However, DuPont 
systems are available now from lead- 
ing equipment manufacturers. 


Send coupon for details 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) y 
Electrochemicals Department AD-523 
Wilmington 96, Delaware 


0 Please send full information about the new Du Pont 
single-step continuous bleaching system 
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. we offer the following NEW and ORIGINAL 
Mayvat* Dyestuffs especially designed to match 


practically every Brown shade you may desire. 


MAYVAT Yellow Brown 3h 
MAYVAT Yellow Brown RE 
MAYVAT Maroon FB 
MAYVAT Red Brown RCN 
MAYVAT Brown UF 


For economy, ease of dyeing and good light and 
washfastness, these new dyeing colors cannot be 


excelled. 


For information on these MAY VAT Brown Colors, 


write, wire or phone 


*Reg. trode Mork 





OTTO UCAS | 


J . ' ; 


CARBIC-MOSS CORPORATION 


When you need 


fast-wetting 


action, better 
detergency— 
specify 

LAUREL SYNTHETIC 


DETERGENTS 


Hundreds of processors rely on 
Laurel Synthetic Detergents for 
speedier penetrating and scouring 
action on all fibers and fabrics. 
Unusual stability . . . acid, alkali 
or hard water. Laurel Synthetic 
Detergents are available in powder 
or liquids, Write today for samples 
and recommendations. 
Coning and Spinning Oils for all fibers 
including the latest synthetics. Anti-static 
features available. Pene- 


trators. Finishes for spe- 
cific applications. 


Soaps, Oils, Finishes 


LAUREL SOAP 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Wm. H. Bertelet’s Sons 
ESTABLISHED 1909 
2601 &. Tiege Street, Philedeiphic 34, Penne 
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SPLACKMAN-UHLER CoO. 





southern 
plant! 


We're ready and rolling at our new naphthol 
plant, the Croft Works, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Supplying Fast Colors to textile mills is a job we've 
done for years. But now, with increased facilities 
for on-the-spot production, we can assure same-day or 
overnight deliveries throughout the South. 


The new equipment and laboratories, supplementing our Newark 
plant, are providing important additions to our line and increasing 
over-all productive capacity. In addition to naphthol powders 
and solutions, the Croft Works produces Azogen® Printing Colors and 
Buco Tints. Azoene® Fast Color Salts and Bases are 
primarily manufactured in Newark. 


Fast Colors are our specialty. Our eustomer 
service laboratory is ready to help you 
with all problems involving Salts, 
Bases, Stabilized Printing 
Colors or Naphthols. 


ALLIANCE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. ) 


’ 










WATER DILUTABLE PIGMENT COLORS 





FOR PRINTING AND DYEING 


THE MOST COLORS... 


THE MOST Geauffidl COLORS 


FOR YOUR DOLLAR 
Now ... Pad Light to Dark Shades Uniformly! 


Aula’s new Pad Dye Process #18 now makes 
it possible to achieve completely uniform 


dyeings in light, medium and darker shades, 


In addition, Aulabrite Pigment Pad Dye Colors 
produce extremely low crocking and have ex- 
cellent light, wash and dry cleaning fastness 


properties. For complete information, write: 


AULA e CHEMICALS, INC. 


- Bon 494, 714 Division &., Elicobeth, N. J 
ae Telephones: Elizabeth 2-8184 © BArcloy 7-5294 





CARPET BACKINGS COST LESS, 
PERFORM BETTER WITH DRESINOL 


Carpet sizing compounds made with Hercules ible with sizing compounds containing latex, 


Dresinol reduce backing costs and materially starch, and pigments. 

improve wearing qualities in all types of cotton, The versatility of Dresinol and its ability to 

wool, and mixed fiber carpets. aid flexibility also make it ideal in modifiers and 
Dresinol solvent-free resin dispersions im- extenders for latex-base sealers for asphalt-im- 

prove the “hand” of even the lowest cost car- pregnated felt in hard-surface floor coverings. 

pets, provide either flexibility or stiffness as 

desired, improve adhesion of the backing, and. Technical data on Dresinol are available in a 

increase water resistance. Dresinol is compat- recently published booklet. Write for your copy. 


Industrial Chemicals. PMC Dept 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


993 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del penne 
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Billions of yards of 


Stymer’* sized warps 
have improved the weaving of 


quality cloth! 


STvmer s is the name of a special resin that 
Monsanto pioneered for the synthetic sizing of 
filament acetate yarn. 

It saves time and labor, and its actual cost per 
thousand yards of warp is highly favorable. 

The uniformity of this Monsanto resin simplifies 
the preparation of the sizing solution. Large mixes 
can be stored for long periods. Stymer § solutions 
are stable—will not mildew or sour. 

When properly dried, Stymer sized warps sepa- 
rate at the lease rods with exceptional ease. This 
property, together with the fact that Stymer S 
does not gel in the size box during stops, makes it 
possible to lease in size. 


For efficient, uniform sizing... specify 


The efficiency of weaving Stymer sized warps has 
been proved on bright and dull yarns, on high 
and low sley, on taffetas, plain weaves, twills, 
French crepes, tissue failles, satins, shirtings, lu- 
ana, shantung, flat crepes, Bedford cords and 
yeorgettes. 

Any fabric sized with water-soluble Stymer 8S 
can be stored indefinitely before de-sizing. Stymer S 
is easily removed by a mill scour, followed by a 
thorough rinsing. 

Monsanto’s technical staff stands ready to assist 
you with any sizing problems you may have. Write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Dept. 000, Springfield 2, Mass. 


StymerS 


*orvmee: O08. w. &. Pat. OFF. 
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most-wanted 
with Pfister’s 


Light-fast . . . wash-fast . . . excellent 
level dyeing—all these important elements 


are in this most popular shade of pink. 


Economically produced with Pfister’s 
Naphthol AS-ITR, this fashion-right pink 
is in eager demand for fast-selling 
merchandise. Get sample and formula 


from Pfister—now! 
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American Assoc of Textile ists and Colorists 


AATCC Newsgram 


May 23, 1955 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Local sections will benefit from a new proposal which has been submitted 
t ouncilors for approval by letter ballot. Under the proposal the Sections 
may request reimbursement for certain expenses incurred by them in the year ended 
May lst. For printing, postage and stationery, reimbursement not exceeding 


Seventy cents per each Senior, Junior or Associate member may be requested. They 
may also include any further expenses, of technical meetings only, not exceeding 


thirty-five dollars per meeting. The total reimbursement to a Section, however, 
shalt not exceed one dollar and fifty cents per each Senior, Junior or Associate 
member. 


For the expenses of newly organized and accepted Sections the Council 
may appropriate amounts not exceeding a total of one hundred dollars. 


The more liberal reimbursements will add up to a significant increase in 
the National Association's support of local section activities, if it is desired. 
Peectete officials os moved for the initiation of group life insurance 
and a participating pension plan for all full-time personnel of ATCC: Plans 
ca for the presentation of the program to the Council at that body's June 


meeting. 


NEWS FROM THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 


Council has approved the formation of an Inter-Society Relations Com- 
mittee, which will have as its function the promotion and regulation of AATCC's 


S with other societies. It has also approved a plan for an enlarged 
ec rogram Committee, which, in addition to its Convention program duties, 
would aid local Sections in planning their programs; provide a “speakers' 
bureau" for the benefit of the Sections as well as other societies and organi- 
zations; and provide a "clearing house" to which potential speakers could submit 
their papers. 
I 


presented 
that all papers be sent 
Anaging &£ f Re Papers deemed 
Suitable in the be ‘processed for publication without delay, 
while those reguirin further editi will be sent to the Editor of Proceedings. 
Substantial progress on proof correction of the new Colour Index has 
been reported, but the problems of binding and marketing have forced a postpone- 
ment of its publication until next spring. 
ewly elected to AATCC membership are 9 Corporate members, 93 Senior, 
9 Junior, 28 Associate and 56 Student. io members have transferred to Senior 
membership from other classifications. 


COMMITTEE NEWS 


New committee appointments announced at last month's Council meeting 
include: President's Advisory Committee——J A Woodruff, replacing C N Rabold; 
Committee ns Committee——J H Jones and E W Lawrence. The Corporate Membership 

ommittee now consists of A E Johnson, chairman, W B Amos, J Anderson, EA 

ents AA Curt, J L Eich, RR Frey, C Hooper, J G Kern, E A Leonard, J R 
Nehmens, W M Segall, R A Shimp, R B Taylorson, and J M Washburn, Jr. A W Etchells 
heads the Technical Program Committee for the forthcoming Atlantic City Convention, 
assisted by MH Klein, £ Theel, S G Turnbull, Jr, and G G Wunsch. 

The Publicity Committee now has representatives throughout the country, 
$0 as to adequately handle all local as well as national publicity. This Com- 
mittee, headed by J A Doyle, chairman, and T R Scanlan, Jr, vice chairman, consists 
of the following members: R V Dugdale, J C Fonville, M R Hallinan, A N Henschel, 


K A Howry, A E Johnson, E R Kaswell, J G Kelley, D S Lyle, T M Marshall, J J 
McGuinness, N W Pratt, J 0 Sweitzer and A R Thompson. 
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AATCC 
CALENDAR 


COUNCIL 

17 (Hotel Statler, New York, 
N [); Wednesday evening, Sept 21 
(Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N J); Now 18, Jan 20 (Hotel Statler, 
New York, N Y); Apr 20, 1956; June 15, 


1956 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Sept 22-24, 1955 (Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N J); 1956 (Waldorf- 
Astoria, New ork); 1957 (Boston); 
1958 (Chicago) ; 1959 (Washington, DC— 
temtative). 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


June 17 (Annual Outing 
Country Club) 


Normanside 


MID-WEST SECTION 


June 11 (Annual Outing-—Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan, Wis); Oct 29 (Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Il). 


NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 
June 24 (Outing). 


NEW YORK SECTION 


June 17 (Outing—-North Jersey Country 
Club, Wayne, N J) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


SECTION 
_Jume 10 (Annual Outing, Wachusett 
Country Club); Oct 14; Dee 9. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 


June 3, Oct 7, Feb 6 (Gourmet Restau 
rant, Beverly Hills, Calif); Dec 2 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Oct 21 (Penn-Sherwood Hotel); Dee 2, 
Jan 13 (Kugler’s Restaurant) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


June 10-11 (Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N CC); Oct 29 (Hotel Wm R Bar 
ringer, Charlotte, N C). 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 

June 10 (Annual Outing, Pawtucket 
Country Club, Pawtucket, K I); Oct 13, 
Dex l (Johnson's Hummocks, Provi 


dence) 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


July 29-30 (Leokout Mtn Hotel, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn; Dee 10 (Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn) 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


3-4 (Annual Outing, Radium 
Springs, Ga); Sept 10 (Ralston Hotel, 
Columbus, Ga); Dee 3 (Atlanta Biltmore, 
Atlanta, Ga) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


May 13 (Ladies Night); une 17 
(Annual Outing); § 16 ( 8); Nov 
4 (Hartford, Conn); Dec 16 (Rapp’s) 


NOTE 


The date of the Hudson-Mo- 
hawk Section’s annual outing has 
been changed from June 24th to 
June 17th. It will be held at the 
Normanside Country Club. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL SECTIONS 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND—LTI STUDENT CHAPTER Four grad- 
uate students at Lowell Technological Institute presented 15-minute papers to mark 
the evening program, as the Northern New England Section and the Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute Student Chapter met on April 22nd for their annual joint meeting 
at LTL. (See photos on page P368). 

Speakers and their papers included Charles P Riley, Jr, “Selectivity Factor — Its 
Influence on Padding”; Thomas F Garvey, “The Modification of Fabric Properties by 
Additives in Resin Treatments”; Andre J Pelletier, “The Effect of Dye Structure on the 
Dyeing of Orlon 42”; and John W Gates, “The effect of Structure on the Dyeing 
Properties of Wool Dyes.” 

LTI students had charge of the entire program for the meeting, as is customary 
at this annual affair. 

A forum meeting was held in the afternoon on the subject, “The Effect of Dye 
Structure on Dyeing Properties.” Following a five-minute summary by each panelist, 
the forum was opened for discussion from the floor. Panel members, all undergraduate 
students at LTI, included Alan A Denio, chairman, Nancy J Geary, Piet B Bodenhorst, 
John L Twarog, and Chester J Petkiewicz. 

Dean Charles F Edlund of LTI welcomed members and guests at dinner, which 
was served at the Institute cafeteria. 

The Northern New England Section will hold its annual outing on June 10th at the 
Wachusett Country Club, West Boylston, Mass. The all-day event will feature a golf 
tournament, softball game, and horseshoe pitching contest. A buffet luncheon will be 
served from noon to 2 pm, and dinner will be served at 7 pm. 

The following members constitute the Outing Committee: Henry X deRedon, 
Ciba Co, Inc, chairman; John M Gould, Barre Wool Combing Co Ltd, chairman ex- 
officio; John Ormiston, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc, golf; John J Murphy, United Ani- 
line Co, softball; Hans Walls, Sagamore Color & Chemical Co, horseshoes; John R 
Markgren, W C Durfee Co, dining; Frank Benvie, General Dyestuff Co, and David J 
Collins, Atlas Color & Chemical Co, prizes; John Sheehy, Pacific Mills, program; Edward 
M Lynch, Jr, The Derby Co, Inc, and Frank J O'Neill, Pacific Mills, publicity; Joho P 
Ploubides, Pacific Mills, finance; and John Dalton, Pacific Mills, music. 

* * * . w * 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST An afternoon tour through the Portland Woolen 
Mills highlighted the April 22nd meeting of the Pacific Northwest Section, which 
was attended by 32 members. 

Following the tour, the group adjourned to the Emerald Room of the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore, for dinner and the regular meeting. Charles H Carter, Jr, 
president of the Portland Woolen Mills, gave a brief talk on the development nad 
historical background of his company. He was followed by J Robert Bonnar, General 
Dyestuff Co, who, as a past president of AATCC, discussed many aspects of the 
Association's activities. 

John L Ayres was named chairman of the Outing Committee, which will make 
arrangements for the Section’s annual outing at the Mt Hood Golf & Country Club. 


* * * » * * 


RHODE ISLAND————Approximately 50 students and instructors from four 
colleges joined 125 members and guests of the Rhode Island Section at a “Student's 
Night” meeting, which was held on Aprii 22nd at Lippitt Hall, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R L 

A 2\4-hour tour of the University was afforded students and instructors of 
Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, New Bedford Institute of Textiles and Technology, 
and Rhode Island School of Design. All three colleges support AATCC student 
chapters. 

Speakers of the evening were Elliot Broadbent, manager, Glenlyon Print Works 
Division, Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc, on “Whereall Shall a Young Man Wend His 
Way?” and Raymond W Jacoby, AATCC president, on “New Developments in the 
Textile Field and the Future it Holds for Students.” 

eee. € 2 


RISD STUDENT CHAPTER————42 members of the Rhode Island School of 
Design Student Chapter attended the March 17th meeting, which featured a talk by 
Alfred J Carbone, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc, Hudson, Mass, on dyeing, printing and 


finishing. Three films were shown. 
Newly elected Chapter offices include: Damiano Caramante, chairman; Edward 
Costa, vice chairman; Raymond B Allen, Jr, secretary; and Alan Grover, treasurer, 


» * * * na + 
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1954 Student Contest, Piedmont Section 


First Prize Winner 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE FLUORESCENCE OF COTTON’® 


GEORGE H LOURIGAN 


School of Textiles, North Carolina State College 


INTRODUCTION 


T HAS long been recognized that tex- 

tile fibers exhibit interesting fluorescent 
characteristics. The causes of fluorescence, 
however, are by no means completely 
clear. A number of investigations have 
been carried out relative two the causes of 
and changes in this property that might 
be brought about by certain treatments. 


* Winner of first prize at the Annual Student 
Contest held by the Piedmont Section in the 
Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke, Va, on April 10, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


it has alrecdy been observed by others 
that raw cotton from different crops and 
cotton of different ages differ in the kind 
and degree of fluorescence that can be 
observed visually or photographically under 
ultraviolet radiation. The author's work 
indicates that cottons of different dyeing 
properties also differ in fluorescence. To 
get some fundzemental information on the 
fluorescence of cotton that may lead to 
further study of the relation of fluores- 
cence to dyeing, he has conducted ex- 
periments which indicate that the fluores- 
cence of cotton increases with experi- 
mental degradation and that the degrada- 
tion products are more water-soluble than 
pure cellulose. 


Figure 1 


For example, it has been shown that heat 
(1), mercerization (2), and oxidation (1) 
all change the fluorescence characteristics 
of cotton fibers. 
that raw cottons from various regions of 
growth do not appear the same under 
ultraviolet radiation. This has 
practical application in differentiating old 
and used cotton from new cotton mate- 
rials. The old cotton has a bright, white 
color under the ultraviolet lamp; the new 
appears blue (1). 

In an investigation of dyeing problems 
made recently for a North Carolina mill, 


Moreover, it is known 


found 


Appearance of samples irradiated with visible light 
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Figure 2 


Appearance of samples irradiated with ultraviolet radiation 


that cottons of different 
crops harvested from the same area dyed 


differently. Since the fluorescent character- 


it was noted 


istics of these cottons varied widely, it 
was possible to prevent mixing by exam- 
ination of a sample from each bale under 
an ultraviolet lamp. As a result of this 
simple test, the dyeing difficulties have 
This would 
seem to indicate that there may be some 
relationship between fluorescence and dye- 
ing characteristics. 
investigation of 


been completely eliminated. 


It appears that further 


factors affecting cotton 


fluorescence might evidence to 


prove or disprove this suspected relation- 


uncover 


ship. 


In order to initiate study, it 
might be well to review briefly the me- 


chanism of 


such a 


Uleraviolet ra- 
diation is comprised of rays having wave 
lengths of than 400 
These rays are invisible because the vibra- 
tions are too rapid and the wave lengths 
short to the retina of the 
human eye (3). Any material capable of 
absorbing ultraviolet radiations and con- 
verting them to visible light is said to 
be fluorescent. 


fluorescence 


less millimicrons. 


too impress 
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TABLE I 


SAMPLE NUMBER AND 


1) Extracted with ethyl alcohol in a Soxhlet 
4 hours 
} xtracted 


extractor for 


with hot ethyl alcohol for 


wurs; extracted with hot chloroform 


hours 


4) Extracted with hot ethyl alcohe 


hours; extracted with hot 


hours; given 4 rinses of 50 
distilled water 

4) Rainsed in running tap water for 50 min 
utes; given 3 rinses in 1% 


wlution of aceti 


acid; rinsed 3 times in distilled water 


4) Treated in a 22° solution of caustic for 
3} minutes at 75°) rinsed in running tap 
210°F tor 2 
) Steamed for 2 
8) Guven 4 rinses of 


70°F 


9) Given 4 hours of 


water 


6) Heated at 


hours 
hours m an autoclave 
40 minutes’ duration in 
distilled water at 
40 minutes’ duration im 


boiling distilled water 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


to determine the effect 
and laboratory 


upon fluorescence, the following experi- 


In an attempt 


of industrial processes 
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TREATMENT 


Caven 4 mnses of 30 munutes’ duration 


muling distilled water; rinsed in tap water for 
minute 
hydrosulfite at 


Treated with 4° wodium 


for $0 minute ronsed in tap water 
Treated in a solution of 6.255 Te 


ol NR 


vurs; rinsed in tap 


Atone 


and aceth acid at 
water 


ydrogen peroxide for 1 hour at 205°F 


‘ 


with odiun ilicate and 


insed im tap 


14) 


water 
Treated with 4°, hydroxide for 
at a boil; rinsed with distilled water. 


IN hydrochloriu 


odiuny 
hours 
1} Treated in acod tor 40 
minutes at 125°) 

16) 


180°: 


Soaped with 10% soap for 


‘0 manu 


rinsed in tap water 


17) Treated with 1° C algo 


Ye pine ol for | hour at 205°) 


water 


ments were conducted 
Samples of knitted tubing made from 
40/2 Deltapine 15 


processed as shown in Table I 


(Concluded on page P359) 


cotton yarn were 
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Atlanta Convention— 
“Finishing of Textiles” 


FINISHING FABRICS OF MAN-MADE FIBERS* 


INTRODUCTION 


ITH the introduction of man-made 

fibers, new properties in textiles 
have become available to finishers of 
apparel fabrics. Some of these properties, 
such as shape-retention characteristics de- 
veloped by heat stabilization, were recog- 
nized for their value by the fabric manu- 
facturers at early stages of synthetic-fiber 
development. Other properties, however, 
such as water insensitivity and smooth 
fiber surfaces, at first appeared to limit 
fiber versatility, particularly with respect 
to fabric effects normally achieved by con- 
ventional methods of dyeing and finish- 
ing. However, additional experience 
shows that fabrics containing “Orlon’™ 
acrylic fiber and “Dacron” polyester 
fiber can be handled in ways which pro- 
vide desirable aesthetic qualities along 
with high durability and excellent wash- 
wear performance. It is the purpose of 


’ Du Pont registered trade-marks 

* Presented by J H Andreen before the Sym 
posium on Finishing of Textiles, which was held 
in the Empire Room of the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga on Sept 16, 1954 with Nelson 
F Getchell presiding 
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Textile Fibers Department 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 
Wilmington, Delaware 


With the commercial introduction of 
fabrics prepared es man-made fibers, 
new techniques in fabric finishing are re- 
quired to present the desirable textile 
properties contributed by these fibers with 
maximum, permanent aesthetic appeal in 
end-use fabric form. 

The polymers from which the new fibers 
are made possess inherent properties 
which moke the fibers subject to change 
by a variety of treatments, including me- 
chanical working, heat, and chemical re- 
action. Innovations in finishing techniques 
based on these properties are aimed to- 
ward enhancing such fabric characteristics 
zs liveliness, resilience, dimensional sta- 
bility, handle, and resistance toward 
piling. 

Several new finishing techniques are 
described. Practical methods for carrying 
them out on a commercial scale are out- 
lined, and laboratory tests for evaluating 
the results of the treatments are dis- 
cussed. 


this paper to discuss the research and 
developments that make this possible and 
to illustrate in one or two cases how 
fabric quality has been improved by 
making the best use of the changes in 
fiber properties which can be effected 
by fabric-finishing procedures. 


CONTROL YARN 


7 
oO 


FIBER MODULUS (G PD) 


100 200 
TEMPERATURE (°C ) 


Figure 1 
Effect of heat on the crystallinity of “Dacron” polyester fibers 
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CHANGING FIBER 
PROPERTIES 


FIBER THERMOPLASTICITY 
Fibers of “Orlon”, “Dacron” and nylon 
are thermoplastic; they will relax, swell 
and shrink, and they possess a partially 
crystalline character subject to variation 
in amount and kind. The principal agents 
that affect changes in such properties are 
heat, mechanical work, and chemicals. 
For example, the crystallinity of poly- 
ethylene terephalate is increased by the 
application of heat, as shown by X-ray 
analyses of “Dacron” fibers exposed to 
increasing temperatures. The trend of 
crystallinity vs temperature is shown in 
Figure |. Modulus is another intrinsic 
property which changes profoundly 
through textile processing, as shown by 
Hoffman and Beste (1). The chart shown 
in Figure 2 follows the decrease in 
modulus of nylon yarn through weaving 
and dyeing. Heat is an effective agent 
in changing modulus values, as illustrated 
by Table 1, which shows how the modulus 
of “Dacron” fiber decreases when the 
yarn is exposed to increasing tempera- 
tures. 


os. 50-OF F 





DYED FABRIC 


Figure 2 
Change of nylon 66 fiber modulus in processing 
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TABLE I 
EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE 
BOILING-OFF “DACRON” 
POLYESTER YARN 
Treatment (45 min) we 


T 
water fp $2 2. 
water m 26 2. 
water 28 2 
water 21 2. 
oil . y 2. 


M—Tensile modulus in g/den (per 100% elon- 
gation) 

T—Tenacity in g/den 

E—Percent elongation at break 


It is of practical interest to the finisher 
that, as these changes in properties occur, 
fibers become more readily extensible, yet 
develop an increased power to recover 
from deformation. Further, they become 
dimensionally stable to wet processing or 
laundering in everyday use. The grosser 
changes that occur when heat is applied 
to a fabric are also evident. For example, 
the heat treatment of fabrics in a relaxed 
state develops a permanent and well- 
defined yarn crimp, and changes to some 
extent the frequency of the crimp, as 
shown by the shapes of fibers extracted 
from heat-treated and untreated fabrics 
of “Dacron” (Figure 3). 


EFFECTS OF CHEMICAL TREAT- 
MENTS————Gross dimensional changes 
are also caused by certain chemical treat- 
ments on “Orlon” or “Dacron”, as illus- 
trated by the action of phenolic-type com- 
pounds (Figure 4). 


FINISHING TECHNIQUES 


All of these changes can be utilized 
to advantage by the finisher. Of the 
effective agents, let us consider heat and 
mechanical working and illustrate how 
they can be used to best advantage in 
finishing fabrics of man-made fibers. At 
elevated temperatures, “Dacron” polyester 
fibers and “Orlon” acrylic fibers exhibit 
plastic flow and therefore 
readily deformed by application of me- 
chanical work than at ordinary tempera- 
It has been found that application 


can be more 


tures. 


TABLE II 
EFFECT OF BRUSH-HEAT PROCESS 
ON FABRIC PROPERTIES 
—100% “DACRON”, 2X2 TWILL 


Test 
Fabric 


Control 
Pabrie 


mg/cm 201 166 
sec 66 97.9 
4.7 7.¢ 
71.5 74 


flexural rigidity, G 
liveliness, L. (cm 


L/yG 

crease recovery 

pills (per sq in) 
5/53 (as finished 0 0 


5/60 (after 5 washings 2.0 0.2 


15 sec 


wire brush, scour 
250°F, frame at 380°F (5%, 
shrinkage), brush and shear, semidecate 
Control fabric same finishing sequence with 
out wire brush and 380°F framing 


Test fabric 
tract and dry at 


and dye, ex 
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Yarns from fabrics of “’ 


A—Heat treate 


of heat causes fibers to shrink and to 
change in crystalline character with the 
release of strains introduced during yarn 
and fabric processing. Furthermore, it is 
recognized that the configurations estab- 
lished in the fabric by heat setting are 
permanent, provided the temperatures ex- 
perienced in finishing are not exceeded 
in subsequent end use. 
that advantages other than dimensional 
stability can be obtained by heat, and 
our current finishing research is directed 
toward making the best use of property 
changes caused by heat in developing a 
practical sequence of finishing operations 
which will produce desirable fabric han- 
dle, drape, and resilience, along with a 
minimized tendency to fuzz or pill. 
Fabrics of “Dacron” staple are being 
heat treated at increasingly higher tem- 
peratures where 
are markedly 


It is now certain 


liveliness characteristics 


improved, as shown by 


Control 


“ 
ron 


i t hy 


samples which were framed at 250 and 
380°F with allowance for shrinkage in 
both warp and fill. Other property 
changes are evident (Table II), particu- 
larly a significant pill 
Pill test results are shown for 
two conditions of testing: 5/5 indicating 
5 minutes’ brushing followed by 5 min- 
utes’ sponging, and 5/60, 5 minutes’ brush- 
ing, and 60 sponging, respec- 
tively. Although heating in the range of 
380°F contributes much toward pilling 
improvement, a still greater improvement, 


improvement in 
resistance. 


minutes’ 


as shown by wear performance, can be 
achieved by wire-brushing the fabric sur- 
faces prior to heat relaxation. An effective 
for obtaining maxi- 
mum pill resistance makes use of a cylin- 
drical high-speed rotary wire brush. Es- 
sentially, this is a modified “tiger” brush, 
such as is used in finishing plushes, which 
to the 


brushing operation 


rotates in opposition direction of 


Treated with phenolic agent 


Figure 4 


Effect of swelling agents on ‘Orion’ 
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-WIRE BRUSHING- 


(SMOOTHING, NOT RAISING) 
Figure 5 


fabric travel at a peripheral speed ap- 
proximately 60 times faster than the fab- 
ric speed (Figure 5). The wire brush 
was so ground that a smooth heel-to-toe 
polishing action rather than a plucking 
action was obtained by the motion of the 
brush against the fabric; no appreciable 
napping resulted from this brushing tech- 
nique. It is believed that one function of 
the wire brush is to lift individual fibers 
from the surface of the fabric, which 


would otherwise pill in wear. These fibers 
are ultimately sheared in the conventional 
sequence of finishing procedure. Because 
the fibers are thermoplastic, the polishing 
action of the wire brush served a second 
function. The mechanical work performed 
by wire brushing, together with the fric- 
tional heat developed, changed the shape 
of many filaments retained in the exposed 
surfaces of the yarns (Figure 6). It is 
believed that these irregularities served 


Fiber deformations caused at fabric 


surface by wire brushing 


Figure 6 
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to help lock the surface fibers into the 
fabric in a more permanent fashion than 
would be expected in the case of smooth, 
round filaments. The surface fibers are 
therefore fess free to work out of the 
fabric, to entangle with their neighbors, 
and to form pills. 


After wire brushing, fabrics were heat 
treated on an enclosed pin tenter at 350 
to 390°F with exposures from 30 to 60 
seconds. Best results were obtained when 
allowance was made for 3 to 7% shrinkage 
in both warp and filling directions. Ic is 
essential that uniform temperature control 
from side to side be maintained to avoid 
differences in depth of shade when the 
fabric is dyed. 


Application of these combined finishing 
steps to greige fabric permits maximum 
utilization of fabric shrinkage without 
harshening the fabric handle. As noted, 
where both brushing and heat treating 
are used, the heating step should follow 
the brushing operation. This sequence 
can be used after scouring, after dyeing, 
ofr prior to final shearing. Heat treatment 
after dyeing demands close attention to 
the proper selection of dyestuffs and heat- 
setting conditions to avoid dye-sublimation 
difficulties. 


REDUCTION OF PILLING 


BRUSHING AND HEATING 
The combined brush-heat procedure has 
been applied to plain weaves, 2 x | twills, 
and sheen gabardines in suitings, and to 
batistes, Oxfords, and basket 
shirtings. One - hundred - percent -“ Dacron” 
polyester fiber and blends of “Dacron” 
with cotton, rayon, and wool represented 
the range of fabric compositions subjected 
to this treatment in our preliminary work. 
In all cases markedly improved pill re- 
sistance and a greatly reduced tendency 
to fuzz were achieved as indicated by 
laboratory pill tests (Table III). Treated 
fabrics are now on wear test; and, al- 
though the test is not complete, certain 
of the garments called in after numerous 


weaves in 


wearings and washings demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the treatment. 


Evaluation of commercial wire-brushing 
equipment (other than the modified 
“tiger”) included machines such as the 
despecker, vertical napper, and planetary 
napper. The choice of brushing equip- 
ment and its specific method of use de- 
pend, of course, on the type of fabric to 
be finished. In addition to the pin tenter, 
other methods of heat setting are being 
evaluated. 


DYEING 
techniques, such as the Thermosol and 
“Hertaine” processes also improve pill 
resistance on fabrics of “Dacron” because 
they operate at high temperature. 


—New continuous dyeing 
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TABLE Ill 
EFFECT OF BRUSH-HEAT PROCESS ON PILLING 


100°, batiste shirting 

/cotton batiste 

cotton oxford 

* tropical suitin 

rayon 2x1 twill suiting 
rayon 2x2 twill suiting 
wool 2x2 twill suiting 

/ wool 3x2 sheen gabardine 


Dacron” 
65/35 “Dacron 
65/35 “Dacron 
100°, ‘Dacron’ 
70/30 “Dacron” 
65/35 “Dacron” 
$5/45 “Dacron” 
55/45 “Dacron 
Test reige fabrics were brushed 
Conwell conventionally finished 


heat treated 


Pills/sq in after 
S-min brushing and 
S-min sponging 
Centrel 


we-NeNnuw 


~o 


1 conventionally finished 


TABLE IV 


AT 
AND 


OF WET FULLING 
POLYESTER FIBER 


EFFECT 


Zeal 
twill of “Dacron” 


( onvention- 
ally 
finished 


average bending length (cm 
flexural rigidity G (mg/cm 
liveliness, L. (cm, sec 


L/y G 


SINGEING— another 
very important single finishing procedure 
which reduces pilling. A deep, thorough, 
evenly applied singe, preferably with two 
necessary to 
achieve good pill resistance. Where pos- 
sible, shearing should precede the singeing 
against a 


-Singeing is 


flame exposures, is often 


operation in order to insure 
harsh, grainy fabric 
melted fiber tips (Figure 7). Singeing has 
also been with 


the brush-heat process with most encour- 


caused by large, 


performed in sequence 
aging results. 

Although the importance of yarn twist 
and should still be 
emphasized in preparing pill-resistant fab- 
rics, the finishing methods just described 
have been applied successfully to a wide 
variety of fabric types to yield improved 
fabric handle, drape and pill resistance. 


fabric construction 


FINISHING IN GENERAL————Heat 
and work applied other 
ways offer advantages in the finishing of 
containing fibers. The 
fulling mill, for example, provides a type 
of compressional working which we have 
supplemented with heat. This experi- 
mental development originated with the 
observation that fabrics of “Orlon” acrylic 
fiber and “Dacron” polyester fiber could 
be softened by repeated ironing, followed 
by hand working between each applica- 
tion of the iron. 


mechanical in 


fabrics synthetic 


obtained 


larger scale when these conditions were 


Similar results were on a 
approximated to some degree in the ex- 
perimental fulling mill 8). 


This mill has stainless-steel insulated walls 


(see Figure 
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150-180°F 
“ORLON” 


OF “DACRON” 
FIBER 


Plain 
weave of “trian” 
Falled 
after 
finishing 


ON FABRICS 
ACRYLIC 


Pulled 
after 
finishing 


( enventian- 
ally 
finished 


1.2 
23 
38 

7.9 


1.72 


and is provided with strip heaters, over 
which the 
tinuously 


contained air is cycled con- 
during the 
9). Fabric 
and “Dacron” 
proved handle achieved when fabrics were 
fulled wet with soap and water at 150 to 
180°F. Changes in fabric properties are 


shown in Table IV. 

Although softness was achieved in all 
fabric 
certain 


operation 
of 100% 
illustrate the 


fulling 
(Figure samples 


“Orlon” im- 


resilience improved 
fabric As 
these fabrics were not tightly woven, they 


tabrics, was 


only in constructions 


a... 


allowed space within the fabric in which 
the individual could be worked, 
opened, and distorted. 

A lightweight fabric of “Orlon” pos- 
sessed a particularly soft luxurious handle, 
obtained by fulling. The fuzzy surface 
developed was purposely retained. A clear 
finish was obtained on a similar fabric, 
which was finished by a sequence of steps, 
including wire brushing, shearing, singe- 
ing, and bleaching. Shirts of this fabric, 
which have been on continue 
to resist objectionable fuzzing. This fab 
ric possessed a very decidedly high level 
of whiteness. It was obtained by an estab- 
lished mill bleach for “Orlon” and was 
stable to an exposure of 20 Fade-Ometer 
hours, breaking only slightly within this 
time. Most frequently the original break 
does not become any more severe between 
20 and 40 Fade-Ometer hours. This shows 
that a much improved white of increased 
brilliance can be obtained without 
rificing durability the Fade-Ometer 
Excellent bleaching was accomplished with 
Textone sodium chlorite and 
Brilliance was then obtained 


Blue 


yarns 


wear test, 


sac- 
in 


Mathieson's 
nitric acid 
by tinting the fabric with “Sevron” 
B, a bright, fast dye for “Orlon.” 

In addition to the two or three finishing 
steps described, other experimental tech- 
niques based on the use of conventional 
have also produced 
appeal and 
These improve- 
the application 
of temperatures, pressures and times in 


machinery 
greater 


finishing 
fabrics 
better 
ments were achieved by 


of 
wearing quality 


aesthetic 


excess of those ordinarily used in. estab- 
This has demonstrated 
instances, the finishing of 
fibers has 
bringing out the 
qualities that these fibers offer 


lished procedures. 


that, in many 


fabrics containing man-made 


not been effective in 


aesthetic 


Du Pont trade-mark 


Figure 7 
Singed surfaces of fabrics from ‘Decron”’ 
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Figure 8 


CONCLUSION 


The properties of fabrics of man-made 
fibers can be modified so that optimum 
quality in commercial fabrics can be pro- 
duced, not only by the appropriate choice 
of construction variables, but by selecting 
the proper conditions for the application 
of finishing agents, such as heat and me- 
chanical work. As might be expected, the 
new fibers respond to finishing condi- 
tions which are, to some degree, different 
from those conventionally practiced. In 
our own laboratories we are continuing 
to seek optimum finishing conditions for 
the different types of fabrics in which our 
fibers are used, with the development of 
practical application methods as our goal. 
After satisfactory demonstration on a 
commercial scale, new techniques will be 
suggested to augment the researches of the 
textile industry, aimed toward increased 
consumer satisfaction through improved 
fabric quality. 
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STRIP HEATERS 
Figure 9 


Lab scale hot-fulling mill 


DISCUSSION 


Question: What was the “Orlon” fabric 
you showed; was it bleached? 

Answer: That was an 85-15 “Orlon”- 
cotton fabric, which had been bleached by 
the use of Textone and nitric acid, as | 
have already recommended. This method 
gives the best basic white that has been 
seen. Brilliance was enhanced by tinting 
with “Sevron” Blue B, a basic dye for 
“Orlon.” 


Q: Do you know if that white is per- 
manent, or does it yellow with age? 

A: This is an excellent white, which 
yellowed only slightly in 20 hour of Fade- 
Ometer exposure. It showed little increase 
in yellowness between 20 to 40 hours. 
Any slight yellowing that may develop 
can be removed by bleaching again. 


Q: What methods were used in measur- 
ing liveliness and flexural rigidity? 

A: The liveliness measurement is one 
in which the fabric is bent around a plate 
through 180° and then is released in front 
of a photoelectric cell. Liveliness is ex- 
pressed in centimeters per second, the 
speed at which the sample crosses the 
beam of the photocell. 
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Flexural rigidity is derived from the 
bending length and the weight per unit 
area of the fabric. It is defined as the 
moment of the couple required to bend a 
strip of fabric of unit width to a circle 
having unit radius. 


Bending length is defined as the length 
of a strip of fabric which would be re- 
quired as a horizontal cantilever to cause 
the fabric to leave its support on a curve 
having unit radius. The bending lengths 
and flexural rigidity data reported were 
determined by suspending a strip of fabric 
in a heart-shaped loop (the “hanging- 
heart” test). 


Q: What time of' exposure is used in 
heating “Dacron” to 380° F? 

A; Ordinarily for most fabrics, 45 sec- 
onds at 380°F on a pin tenter frame. 


Q: Is the fabric relaxed in that opera- 
tion, and, if so, by how much? 

A: Yes, usually, by 5 to 7% 
to the fabric type. Temperatures 
heating time are controlled to avoid the 
development of harsh fabric handle. 


according 
and 


I would like to add a word of caution 
in the application of high temperatures. 
You will note that the fabric was treated 
at high temperature by framing efter 
dyeing because we know from the pub- 
lished quantitative work of Imperial 
Chemical Industries that the dyeability of 
the polyester fiber is affected by high tem- 
perature. In treating dyed fabric, experi- 
mental trials must always be made to de- 
termine the effect of heat on the shade. 
We have encountered no difficulty in treat- 
ing solid shades of navy and brown. 
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THE BOD OF TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION SUBCOMMITTEE ON STREAM POLLUTION 
WILLIAM STAFFORD, Chm; HAROLD J] NORTHUP, Secty 


INTRODUCTION 


ONSIDERABLE interest is being 
C shown in the biochemical oxygen 
demand (BOD) of textile chemicals be- 
cause of the oxygen-depleting effect of 
many of these substances on the streams 
into which they are discharged as wastes. 
This action is particularly harmful during 
periods of low river flow and high tem- 
peratures. 

Numerous requests are being made by 
textile-mill the BOD of 
their process chemicals and dyes. Chemical 
manufacturers are becoming equally in- 
terested in knowing the BOD of their 
present products and in developing new 
chemicals with as low BOD as possible. 

A study was made by the Rhode Island 
Sectional Stream-Pollution Committee in 
order to supply some of the desired in- 
BOD tests were made at the 
the 


Uni- 


personnel for 


formation. 
Sanitary Engineering Laboratory of 
Engineering Experiment Station, 

versity of Rhode Island, samples 
furnished by a local cotton and synthetics 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant. 
Most of the chemicals tested were used 
in the plant processes to the extent of at 
least 50 Ib per day. The eight dyes tested 
were representative of the various types 
used. Results of BOD tests by other 
on detergents, textile and 
synthetic chemicals are also given to pro- 


on 


investigators 
vide a more complete list. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

Care was used to ensure that 
the chemicals and 
The BOD (5-day 
biochemical oxygen demand at 68°F 
{20°C}) was determined by the sodium 
azide modification of the Winkler pro- 
cedure given in “Standard Methods” (1), 
with the use of standard dilution water. 
Samples for dilutions were taken from 
containing 1000 ppm of the 
chemicals in distilled water. Those dilu- 
tions showing 40 to 70 percent oxygen 
depletion were considered most reliable 
(1). Results of these tests are shown in 
Table I with the designation “URI”. Five- 
day BOD values from other sources are 
also included in Table I with references. 


The names of the substances are arranged 


repre- 
sentative samples of 


dyes were obtained. 


solutions 
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As an aid to textile mills interested in 
careful and controlled disposal of chemical 
wastes to minimize stream pollution, the 
Rhode Island Subcommittee has deter- 
mined and collected figures for the 5-day 
biochemical oxygen demand of about 154 
textile chemicals. 


in alphabetical order for convenience. 

The 5-day BOD is reported as percent 
rather than parts per million in accord- 
ance with the precedent of Burford, 
Masselli and Snow (24). This procedure 
gives smaller and more convenient figures, 
which may be converted to parts per 
million by multiplying by 10,000. The 
data give the parts of oxygen absorbed in 
five days at 68°F (20°C) by 100 parts of 
chemical (as marketed ) through the action 
of sewage bacteria under specified condi- 
tions (1). 

The BOD values listed in Table I from 
reference (6) were computed from the 
data of Lamb and Jenkins (64) on the per- 
cent of the theoretical BOD satisfied in 
five days, and from the calculated theore- 
tical BOD of the substances. For example, 
the theoretical BOD of methanol satisfied 
in five days was given at 53.4%. 
the equation, 


2C HOH 
(64) 


From 


30 
(96) 


methanol was found to have a theoretical 
BOD of 96/64, or 150°%. 
5-day BOD, then, of 
534.4 x 1.50 BO; 
Lamb and Jenkins (6) used 2.5 parts 
per all BOD 
bottles for comparative study. They stated 
that “considerably greater concentrations 


2co 4H,0O 


The calculated 


methanol was 


million of chemicals in 


of some chemicals would be required in 
the incubation bottle to obtain 40 to 70% 
depletion in dissolved five 
This would be true of their chemi- 
cals with low reported BOD. Although 
the numerical BOD 
values may be somewhat less than when 
the depletion is 40-70%, the results are 
satisfactory for this study. 

After the 5-day BOD tests were com- 
pleted, it was noted that some types of 
organic 


oxygen in 
days”. 


accuracy of those 


substances have a considerable 
‘ag period, when sewage seed is used, 
before active biochemical oxidation com- 
mences (6, 8). The 5-day BOD values do 
not give a true picture of the oxygen- 
absorbing capacity of such substances 
when they are present in a stream (6a). 
In order to show this clearly, curves 
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giving the relation of the observed BOD 
to the incubation time of several organic 
chemicals were plotted (Figure 1,) from 
the data of Lamb and Jenkins (66). The 
chemicals were plotted (Figure 1) from 
four types of BOD curves mentioned by 
Mills and Stack (8a). Type I curves re- 
sult from chemicals that are readily 
biologically oxidized; Type Il curves are 
obtained from substances that are slow 
in exerting a BOD; Type Ill curves are 
produced by materials with a characteristic 
lag period when sewage seed is employed; 
and Type IV curves result from organic 
very lithe BOD 


compounds that show 


over long incubation periods 
DISCUSSION 


Higher BOD values for a given incuba- 
time are generally obtained for 
organic substances when acclimated seed 
is used in place of settled sewage seed 
(4, 6c). However, Lamb and Jenkins did 
not consider the increase in 5-day BOD 
the use of acclimated 
seed a worthwhile practice (6¢), Repro- 
ducible BOD obtained 
with the use of river water for dilution 
the flow and 
composition of the river from day to day 
(6d). the 
Warburg technique on synthetic deterg- 
ents give results that are sometimes higher 


tion 


sufficient to make 


values are not 


because of variations in 


BOD determinations made by 


and sometimes lower than those obtained 
by the standard dilution method (44, 4). 
The latter procedure appears the simplest 
reliable though 
variation in results may occur when dif- 


and most even some 
ferent samples of settled sewage are used 
as seed 

Substances with a high 5-day BOD will 
definitely 
depletion when discharged 
during 


high temperatures. 


cause trouble through oxygen 
into streams 
river flow and 
Materials with a low 
5<ay BOD should be investigated with 
regard to their long-term BOD before 
they are substituted for high-BOD prod- 
ucts to reduce stream pollution. 
Referring to Figure 1, Mills and Stack 
state that most synthetic organic chemicals 
belong to Type I curve (8a). In such cases 
the 5-day BOD test is suitable. The BOD 
test for substances with Type II curve 
should be continued for at least ten and 
preferably fifteen days. The 


periods of low 


incubation 
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INCUBATION AT 20°C 


BOD of Synthetic Organic Chemicals Seeded with Sewage 


Source of Data: Lamb & Jenkins, Proc 7th ind Waste Conf (Purdue 1952), 


periods for the two Type III curves for 
propylene glycol and diethyl ketone 
should extend for ten and fifteen days, 
respectively. Since the two chemicals that 
give Type IV curves exert only a slight 
BOD, the results of the 5-day BOD test 
would not be misleading. Mills and Stack 
used the 10-day BOD test throughout in 
their study of the biological oxidation of 
synthetic organic chemicals (8). 

The possibility of eliminating the need 
for many waste-treatment plants for wool 
scouring and finishing mills by the sub- 
stitution of process c jicals low in BOD 
was recently pointed out (34). In the 
cotton textile industry, the pollutional 
load on treatment plants and streams 
could be greatly reduced by the substitu- 
tion of low-BOD compounds for sizing, 
soap and acetic acid (2b). In general, the 
use of materials high in BOD, thar will 
eventually be discharged as wastes to 
streams, should be avoided whenever 
possible. This is particularly true of 
process chemicals that are used in large 
quantities and discharged into compara- 
tively small streams. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


1) The 5-day BOD of 64 textile chemi- 
cals and dyes was determined. 


2) The 5-day BOD of 90 other chemi- 


cals was compiled from the literature. 


3) Six curves are presented, showing the 
varying lengths of time for the BOD of 
various types of chemicals to be exerted. 


4) The long-term BOD of substances 
with low 5-day BOD should be deter- 
mined to ascertain whether they have a 
high delayed action oxygen demand. 


5) The use of lower-BOD chemicals 
when possible will greatly relieve stream 
pollution caused by oxygen depletion 
during periods of low flow and high 
temperatures. 


6) However, some substances with low 
BOD may have other objectionable 
qualities. For example, monochloroben- 
zene may have other forms of toxicity, 
and dyes with low BOD may cause 
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objectionable color when discharged into 
a stream. 


7) High BOD per se does not mean 
that a chemical should not be used, since 
the concentration and total amount dis- 
charged should also be considered. 


8) The cost and efficiency of a chemical 
for a particular purpose should be con- 
sidered as well as its BOD. 


9) If large quantities of a low-BOD 
detergent (or other organic chemical) are 
discharged into a long river or small lake, 
cumulative detergent pollution may take 
place. 
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Fluorescence—— 
(Concluded from page P349) 


Since any description of the appearance 
of the treated samples under ultraviolet 
radiation would of necessity be an arbi- 
trary one, they were photographed under 
known and reproducible conditions. One 
photograph, Figure 1, was made with two 
#2 photoflood lamps as a source of light. 
A second photograph, Figure 2, was made 
with only ultraviolet radiation obtained 
from a Hanovia Quartz Mercury-vapor An- 
alytical Model Ultraviolet Lamp. Screening 
the lamp was a Corning Filter #5874, 
which transmitted the ultraviolet radiation 
while filtering out virtually ali of the visi- 
ble light. Without such filtering, small dif- 
ferences in fluorescence would not have 
been discernible. A #2A Yellow filter 
was used over the camera lens. This 
filter transmits only the visible light re- 
flected and none of the ultraviolet radia- 
tions. Such a system of filters insured 
that any light striking the photographic 


plate was only that transformed from 
ultraviolet to visible by the fluorescent 
characteristics of the sample. The sample 
was mounted on a nonfluorescent black 
cardboard background and photographed 
in a completely darkened room with a 
thirty-second exposure. 


RESULTS The treated samples 
were examined under incandescent and 
ultraviolet lights both visually and with 
the aid of the camera. The observations 
are recorded in Table IL. 





Upon analysis of the results, it is 
notable that all samples treated in hot 
aqueous solutions showed a marked de- 
crease in fluorescence. The exceptions to 
this generalization were the Textone- and 
peroxide-bleached samples, which defi- 
nitely increased in fluorescence. Dry heat 
treatment and mercerization resulted in 
a similar increase. The fluorescence of 
the samples which were extracted changed 
very little; however, the solvent used in 
the experiment increased in fluorescence. 





TABLE Il 
COMPARISON OF TREATED SAMPLES 


OF COTTON TUBING 


Treated Under Incandescent Light 
Sample Photograph- Color of 
z Visually leally Plaorescence 
1 same same white 
2 same same white 
5 same same pinkish 
4 same same pinkish 
5 same same bright white 
6 browner darker yellow 
7 same same dull pinkish 
8 same same white 
9 same same pinkish 
10 same same pinkish 
il sli whiter sli brighter bluish 
12 much whiter brighter purplish 
13 whiter brighter white 
14 same same dull orange 
15 same same light orange 
16 same same pinkish 
17 same same orange 


WITH UNTREATED 


Under Ultraviolet Radiation 


Photographie 
Viewal Intensity Intensity 
very sli less very sli less 
very sli less very sli more 
apprec less apprec less 
apprec less less 


apprec more apprec more 


apprec more apprec more 
apprec leas apprec less 
spotty, apprec more & apprec less = apprec more 
apprec less apprec less 
apprec less apprec less 
less less 

apprec more less 


more apprec more 
apprec less apprec less 
same more 

apprec less apprec less 
less less 
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The same phenomenon was observed in 
the case of the distilled water in which 
a sample had been boiled but to a much 
greater extent. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence, although obviously in- 
conclusive, suggests strongly that fluores- 
cence depends upon the amount of de- 
graded cellulose associated with the tested 
samples. Apparently, the materials which 
contribute to fluorescence are, for the 
most part, water-soluble as evidenced by 
the fact that in all samples subjected to 
treatment in hot aqueous solutions the 
fluorescence was decreased, with the ex- 
ception of those processes known to pro- 
duce some degree of degradation. This 
is not surprising since degradation is essen- 
tially the shortening of molecular chains. 
With the shortening of the chain length, 
the molecular weight decreases thereby 
increasing water solubility. In all prob- 
ability, both the bleaching agents used 
in che experiment and the dry heat treat- 
ment resulted in some degree of degrada- 
tion. The fact that the fluorescence of the 
samples thus degraded was increased sup- 
ports the assumption that some product 
or products of degradation are at least 
in part responsible for the fluorescence of 
cotton. 


Although there is no positive evidence, 
it seems reasonable to assume that, when 
degradation reaches a certain point, dye- 
ing characteristics might well be affected. 
Further experimentation would be neces- 
sary to substantiate this supposition. 
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THE BAROTOR IN PRACTICAL APPLICATION: 


INTRODUCTION 


N September 25th, 1952, this section 

of the AATCC heard a series of 
papers introducing a new dyeing machine 
called the Barotor. These papers were 
presented by Mr Paul Cole, Doctor Ray- 
mand Andres, Doctor Paul Meunier and 
Mr J E Reith, all members of the DuPont 
Company. They described this new pres- 
sure dyeing machine, a commercial model 
of which had been installed at the New- 
port Laboratory, and discussed dyes and 
techniques used in its operation. 

Since that time there have been four 
installations of Barotors at the following 
plants: Abbeyville of Deering Milliken, 
Altavista of Burlington, Clarksville of 
Amerotron, and Waldrich Company. It 
was realized from the work done at New- 
port that many phases of dyeing on the 
Barotor remained to be explored, and the 
best places to accomplish this exploratory 
work were in dye plants under day-to-day 
production conditions. 


A very substantial yardage has been 
processed on these units, and a great deal 
of information regarding their operation 
has been accumulated. This paper is a 
brief accounting of some of this informa- 
tion, and of the Barotor as a practical 
dyeing unit. The machine is a pressure 
vessel, wherein it is possible to dye 
fabrics at full width in a relaxed or ten- 
sionless condition at elevated temperatures. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The preparation, dyeing and finishing 
of a piece of fabric always presents a 
series of problems to the responsible per- 
sonnel in a finishing mill. The entry of a 
fabric of new quality to a mill raises many 
questions. Certain specific requirements as 
to appearance, shade, hand and life char- 
acteristics are known by information sup- 
plied by customers or obtained from estab- 
lished performance standards considering 
its ultimate use, These are the known fac- 
tors which serve to guide the establishment 
of processing procedures. Samples of greige 

* Presented at the Swiss Chalet in Rochelle 


Park, New Jersey, on Friday evening, Nov 19, 
1994. 
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The principles by which the Barotor 
dyeing machine is able to advance piece 
goods in full width through a dyebath 
under pressure without tension and with- 
out creasing have already been explained 
in previous articles, and also the possibili- 
ties of the use of this machine in dyeing 
fabrics of the newer synthetic fibers. The 
present author gives a first report on the 
actual operation of the machine on a com- 
mercial basis with full loads of 15 pieces 
and on the mechanical changes that have 
been dictated by experience in produc- 
tion to make the machine more practical. 
He suggests how two or three Barotors 
should be operated by one crew to make 
production economical according to mod- 
ern standards. 


goods and of finished cloth are examined. 
Repeatedly, and, in a majority of cases, it 
is possible to decide correctly on the 
proper methods of handling. A whole 
series of succeeding steps are set up to 
bring about the desired results. How is 
this possible? Because there is a great 
reservoir of accumulated knowledge cov- 
ering the majority of fabrics made from 
natural fibers and from the older man- 
made fibers. Plant managers, superin- 
tendents, foremen and technical people 
have a “know how” and understanding 
which can be brought to bear on the 
problems of processing. Added to this 
group are the people of the dyestuff man- 
ufacturers and chemical supply houses, 
who are always willing to help to the best 
of their knowledge and ability with the 
facilities at their command. 

When it came to processing fabrics on 
the Barotor, the situtaion was quite dif- 
ferent. There was no storehouse of knowl- 
edge accumulated through years of experi- 
ence and from countless trial-and-error 
runs. A single piece of equipment had 
been in use at the Textile Fibers Labora- 
tory in Newport, Delaware, and many 
dyeings had been made on it. The great 
majority of these were experimental and 
on a wide variety of fabrics. While the 
informattion thus obtained was of great 
importance and helpful to a degree, it 
could only serve as a guide, and in many 
instances these dyeings obviously raised 
more questions than they answered. 

Let us consider several factors that enter 
into Barotor dyeing. In order to insure 
good advance of the fabric during dyeing, 
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that is, forward movement to produce 
levelness, it is imperative that the cloth 
be slack at all times. It cannot be tight on 
the bars, or bar marks will appear in the 
dyed cloth, and it cannot be too slack, or 
the fabric will get creased and wrinkled. 
These will show as dark places after dye- 
ing. This all leads to the questions of 
shrinkage of the fabric during the dyeing 
at temperatures up to 250°F. The simple 
answer to this would be to heat-set the 
fabrics at a temperature sufficiently high 
to leave little or no residual shrinkage at 
250°F. This solution, of course, will take 
care of all Dacron fabrics and has been 
set up as standard procedure. However, 
during the weeks and months of trial runs 
many fabrics of mixed fiber content were 
tried, and the methods of preparing them 
were not so simply arrived at. 

After a fabric has been prepared, 
samples are tested in a pressure cooker to 
determine the residual shrinkage. If this 
figure is, say, 3%, one to two percent is 
added, and the cloth is overloaded to that 
extent. Good results have been obtained 
following this procedure. 

Many fabrics would appear to lend 
themselves to preparation on the jig, but 
the general results have been unsatisfac- 
tory because of the variation in shrinkage 
from piece to piece. A much better result 
has been obtained by boiling off on the 
Henniken, frame drying and heat setting 
where necessary. Other fabrics have been 
boiled off slack, dried on a loop drier, and 
short framed. The over-all picture of prep- 
aration, shrinkage, loading and dye tech- 
nique is a very large and extensive one. 
As most of us know, every type of fabric 
that can be dyed in the rope cannot be 
prepared for dyeing by one method and 
one method only. Nor can they all be 
dyed in exactly the same way. Conditions 
must be varied to meet requirements of 
construction, fiber content and results de- 
sired. The Barotor is another type of dye- 
ing machine, and fabric behavior has to 
be determined. This knowledge cannot 
be had from dyeing a single sample piece. 


MECHANICAL CHANGES The 
original plan for the machine called for a 
separator bar in each layer of fabric. This 
bar rode in a channel allowing it to move 
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and drop as the rotor turned and thus 
advance the fabric. The separator bar 
has now been eliminated, and the advance 
is accomplished by the weight of the dye 
liquor exerting a downward drag on the 
fabric as the turning rotor raises the ma- 
terial of the bath. This force can 
produce as much as twenty to thirty yards 
advance during the course of a dyeing 
cycle. This is ample to give level dyeing 
and to avoid bar marks. The loading of an 
excessive amount of slack or a large yard- 
age led to another improvement. It was 
found that, even though the fabric ad- 
vanced, it could bunch up against an inner 
bar and exert some pressure on this bar. 
The ends of the bars ride in slots in the 
heads of the machine, metal against metal. 
There was considerable friction between 
bar end and slot, and the pressure from 
the fabric would cause the bar to stop 
revolving, at least for a time, and either 
to crease the fabric fillingwise or to pro- 
duce bar marks. Teflon bushings on the 
ends of the rods corrected this condition 
and also gave better advance. 


out 


There are two methods of loading 
known as Parallel Loading and Series 
Loading. Parallel Loading is the original 
method and necessitates having all pieces 
of fabric of equal length. This presents 
definite problems, particularly where 
working loss is concerned, in producing 
too many short lengths. Series loading 
can be the answer to this situation, as, by 
this method, a continuous length of all 
the fabric to be dyed may be loaded, 
regardless of the length of the individual 
pieces. 

To describe both methods of loading in 
detail this paper would be involved and 
lengthy. A mimeographed “Barotor Op- 
erating Manual” is available, which con- 
tains a both methods, 
including diagrams. 


description of 


holders 


These work very 


Improved spring-type sample 
have been introduced. 
well and are now standard equipment. 

One of the units is equipped with a 
quick-opening door, which is much hand- 
ier to work with than the bolt-and-nut 
type of fastening common on autoclaves 
of this type. 


All of the machines presently 
equipped with a pin-andcam device, 
which holds the inner bars in place during 
dyeing. for- 
merly used for this purpose and may still 
be employed as insurance to prevent a 
bar falling out in case the pin mechanism 
should fail for some reason or other. 


are 


Stainless-steel cables were 


Color was originally introduced to the 
vessel by means of a steam injection sys- 
tem. This presented hazards, especially 
with dyes that had a tendency to tar. 
A new gravity feed system works very 
well and avoids this hazard. 


This system employs a gravity feed tank 
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holding fifty gallons and a pressure add 
tank holding five gallons. The color addi- 
tion is made by filling the pressure add 
tank and by then closing the two lines 
connecting it to the Barotor. When it is 
filled, the inflow line is shut off, one line 
to the machine is opened, and then the 
other line is opened. This causes an equal- 
izing of pressure and a forcing of the 
liquid in the pressure add tank into the 
Barotor. A needle valve in a third feed 
line from the pressure add tank to the 
machine makes slow and controlled addi- 
tions possible. Steam to the dyebath must 
always be shut off during additions. These 
improvements are all typically evolution- 
ary changes in the development of any 
new piece of equipment. 


DYEING Not only have there 
been the problems of cloth preparation 
and behavior but also those of dyestuff 
behavior and dyeing techniques. As men- 
tioned before, some dyes have a tendency 
to tar, and these had to be eliminated from 
formulas being used. There are others 
which exhibit this tendency and yet work 
satisfactorily in the machine. 


The dyeing of Dacron is usually carried 
out with selected dispersed colors without 
any carrier. The selection of these colors 
is based on their behavior in pressure dye- 
ing as well as on over-all fastness prop- 
erues. Some work has been done in the 
use of small amounts of carriers in the 
laboratory warotor with encouraging re- 
sults. The laboratory unit is a smali rep- 
lica of the larger one. It holds a strip of 
tabric approximately ten inches wide and 
two and one-half yards long. Formulas 
developed on this unit show good repro- 
duction on the large machine. Another 
laboratory machine known as a Tube Dyer 
is very useful in establishing basic form- 
ulas or checking dyestuffs. This apparatus 
is similar to a Launder-Ometer, having 
stainless-steel tightly sealed tubes instead 
of glass jars and an electrically heated oil 
bath in place of a water bath. This unit 
is not too useful for cuprous-ion dyeing. 
Normally the chemicals in this process 
are added after the color has been added 
and the temperature has been raised above 
the boil. Obviously, this cannot be done 
with sealed tubes. Its main use is for dye- 
ings on all-Dacron fabrics. 


Substantial yardages of all-Dacron fab- 
rics have been dyed on the machine, both 
spun and filament. Quantities of other 
fabrics have also been processed. As an 
example, some 20,000 yards of a fabric 
having a filament-Orlon warp, type 81, 
and a spun-nylon filling have been suc- 
cessfully dyed. This was all dyed a solid 
navy by the cuprous-ion method as fol- 
lows: 


The fabric was preshrunk at 220°F by jogging 


the rotor one revolution at 212° F. Enough of 
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the preshrinking bath was dropped so that, by 
the addition of cold water, the temperature of 
the bath was reduced to 150 °F, The rotor was 
turned on and set at 2'4 rpm, and 4% Capracyl 
Blue G was added 

The temperature was raised to 212°F over a 
40-minute period. Ten minutes after the tem- 
perature had reached 212°F, 2% of acetic acid 
(80%) was added. The machine was run at 
this temperature until good exhaustion of the 
Capracy! dye was obtained (about 40 minutes). 
Then the following was added 

4% Anthraquinone Blue SWF 150% 


0.20% Reoracyl Dark Green B 


2% 
0.6% Pontacy! Fast Red AS Extra 


Run 10 minutes and add 44 of the following 
solution 


5.0 % copper sulfate 
5.0 % HAS 
0.25% sulfuric acid 


By means of the automatic control, rae the 


temperature to 250°F. Add one one-fourth por- 
tion of the copper-HAS solution at 220° F, one 
at 250°F, and one 10 minutes later at 250° F 
Drop bath. Scour 


Sequest rene 


Run 30 minutes and sample 
at 166°F for 15 minutes with 2% 


and 0.01% Duponol RA, both owf. Rinse and 


unload. 

“What is a production load?” and 
“What is the total dyeing time including 
loading and unloading?” are the two ques- 
tions most often asked about the machine. 
There has been considerable surprise that 
these figures are not available. The fact 
of the matter is that in many cases these 
answers remain to be worked out. We at 
Waldrich set up initially to handle a top 
load of ten pieces. When we started a 
specific type of fabric, we dyed first five 
pieces, then six, then seven, and so on. 
This requires a substantial yardage, and, 
keep in mind, as this experimental yard- 
age is increased, the fabric being handled 
does not involve thirty-cent-a-yard greige 
goods. We have dyed fifteen pieces to 
the load and completed these in less than 
six hours, including loading and unload- 
ing. These are not startling figures, but 
some of the results could not and cannot 
be obtained in any other way. Increased 
loads and shorter handling time will come 
as improvements are made. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To theorize, it is conceivable that a 
Barotor could be built with the drive 
mechanism permanently attached to the 
fixed head of the vessel. It would then be 
possible to employ two rotors, one of 
which would be Series Loaded while the 
other was in the machine. This would 
facilitate the loading and unloading. The 
economics of the investment would have 
to be worked out. It is an acknowledged 
fact that, in any case, one Barotor is not 
the most desirable set up, anymore than 


(Concluded on page P366) 
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DYEING “ORLON” ACRYLIC FIBER AND BLENDS WITH 


OTHER FIBERS* 


J F LAUCIUS, R A CLARKE, and | A BROOKS 


INTRODUCTION 


INCE the formal introduction of 
~ “Orlon” acrylic fiber a number of 
years ago much progress has been made 
in the coloration of this fiber. It would 
be safe to say that this fiber received more 
immediate attention than any other and 
its dyeing problems were solved in the 
shortest time. Its ready acceptance for 
many end uses hastened the fruition of 
the many types of dyeing and printing 
procedures. Its use in blends presented 
dyeing problems which, though initially 
difficult, have been satisfactorily solved. 
The blends have proven a panacea 
whereby unique designs and patterns such 
as tone-on-tone and contrasting shades can 
be simply achieved by the use of a blend 
fabric. Recent developments with the 
high-bulk yarn are extending the uses of 
“Orlon” further. 

The dye chemist, the application chem- 
ist, the mill technician, and the fiber-and- 
fabric-development technologist have suc- 
ceeded masterfully in giving us a very 
complete and comprehensive story for 
“Orlon.” The major problems have been 
solved. New developments will be forth- 
coming. 

Our recommended procedures are re- 
viewed and new ones presented. In- 
formation on new colors being introduced 
for this fiber is given. All comments refer 
to Type 42 unless otherwise stated. 


DYEING “ORLON” ALONE 
“Orlon” can be dyed (1) with many 


in pale shades have surprisingly good 
fastness and good washing fastness. 
or anionic dyes, applied with use 
cuprous ion, give a spectrum of 
ith good to excellent light fast- 
good wet fastness. Cationic or 
colors give brilliant shades with 


* Presented by J F Laucius at Kugler’s Restau- 
rant in Philadelphia on Friday evening, Dec 3, 
1954, 


E 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 
Wilmington, Del 


“Orion” acrylic fiber, which is noted 
for a wool- like feel, bulking value, chemi- 


and vat dyes. Selected disperse dyes build 
up reasonably ng at atmospheric pre — 
to give dyeings very good light ond 

wash fastness. A bey acid dyes are ap- 
plicable on “Orion” in the presence of 
copper ions to yield dyeings of good 


old fethioned basic dyes on “Orion” is 
= ln pr Byer newer types like the 


After explaining 


cedures 
Orion” with wool, r 
and “Dacron” polye 


good to excellent light fastness and good 
to excellent washing fastness, with the 
latter, in many cases, comparable to the 
best fastness of vat dyes on cotton. Vat 
dyes give good to excellent light fastness 
and excellent wet fastness. Each class has 
its uses and these will be discussed in 
subsequent sections. 


TABLE I 


LIGHT FASTNESS OF DISPERSE 
DYES ON TYPE 42 “ORLON” 
ACRYLIC STAPLE 

Fade-Ometer 
a - —— 7 Rating 
Maize 0.15% “Latyl” Yellow YL 6 


Baby Pink 0.05% “Celanthrene” Cerise B 6 


Baby Blue 0.05% * ae pies” Beton 
FFS Conc 200% 6 
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DISPERSE DYES————Disperse dyes 
are applied only in pale shades in the 
presence! of a dispersing agent, such as 
“Duponol” RA surface-active agent, at 
the boil to give good light and good 
washing fastness. Dyeing at 225°F does 
not increase their strength appreciably 
over application at 212°F. The levelness 
obtained is excellent. Table I lists three 
colors and their light-fastness ratings. 

In a tan shade the colors of Table I 
give a 4-5 light rating. 


ACID DYES————Applied by the cup- 
rous-ion method, acid dyes are desirable 
for many end uses. Since reducing con- 
ditions are necessary, they are applied 
most economically in closed equipment. 
Rawstock and yarn are especially suitable 
for dyeing with this class of colors. 

The cuprous ion is generated from the 
cupric ion by means of reducing agents: 
hydroxylammonium sulfate at the boil, 
sodium bisulfite alone or combined with 
glyoxal above 212°F. Redox-potential con- 
trol is desirable in establishing initial 
formulations or for trouble shooting. 
Most of the difficulties inherent in dyeing 
with acid colors are the result of 1) loss 
of reducing condition by aeration, 2) 
loss of sulfur dioxide during the use of 
bisulfite, 3) poor circulation in the ma- 
chine, or 4) improper loading. Intro- 
duction into the fiber of the large amounts 
of cuprous ion necessary for deep shades 
results in shrinkage and compaction of 
the fiber, and thus impedes circulation. 
The hot-wet loading technique is a prac- 
tical means of obtaining circulation of 
dye liquor through the fiber mass. 

Good to excellent light fastness is ob- 
tainable with this class of colors. A list 
of a number of dyes with their ratings 
appears in Table II. 

In dyeing the “Roracyl” Navy Blue N 
and “Roracyl” Black N in circulating ma- 
chines the following procedure is recom- 
mended: 

12.0% “Roracy!” Black N 
3.0% sodium bisulfite 

12.0% copper sulfate 
0.5% sodium nitrate 
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With 6% “Roracyl” Navy Blue N, 
1.5% sodium bisulfite and 6.0% copper 
sulfate are used. 

1) Dissolve dye in kier half-filled with 
boiling water. 

2) Load rawstock into hot dye liquor, 
place cover in position, add sufficient 
water to circulate liquor and set tem- 
perature at 170°F. 

3) Add sodium bisulfite previously dis- 
solved in cold water. 

4) Add copper sulfate and sodium 
nitrate, dissolved in hot water, over a 
5-minute period. Circulate approximately 
3 to 5 minutes and pressurize the system. 

5) Raise the temperature to 220°F at 
two degrees per minute, hold for 10 min- 
utes and raise to 230°F at one degree 
per minute. 

6) Dye one hour at 230° F, cool, rinse, 
scour at 180°F with 0.59% “Duponol” RA 
surface-active agent. Finish as desired. 

For shading Du Pont Orange RO, 
“Pontacyl” Violet GR Conc 150% and 
Du Pont Anthraquinone Green G are 
recommended. 

In dyeing top by the cuprous-ion 
method it is imperative that adequate me- 
chanical means be used to reduce the 
liquor pressure. 

Acid dyes are economical 
shades. However, their use becomes less 
attractive with the development of new 
cationic dyes in view of the ease of ap- 
plication of cationic as well as disperse 
dyes. 


for many 


CATIONIC 
question the 
that the term “cationic dyes” be used 
for those dyes colored 
ion associated with some color- 


DYES 
terminology. 


One might 


We propose 


which have a 
cationic 
less anion. 
basic dyes fall under this classification, 
but a few, such as Chrysoidine and Bis- 
marck Brown which dye “Orlon” as dis- 
perse dyes, do not. The 
dye by salt formation. 


Essentially all of the classical 


cationic colors 

The popularity of this class of dyes is 
manifest. They dye “Orlon” direct to 
give dyeings with good to excellent wet 
fastness and good light with 
newly developed colors and a number of 
old ones. Scouring before dyeing should 
be done with “Capracyl” Leveling Salt; 
ammonia should not be used. The cationic 
dyes can be applied with “Capracyl” 
Leveling Salt, a sm}ll amount of sodium 
acetate and generally with acetic acid. 
With some of the new dyes which we 
shall talk about no acid is necessary; in 
other words, dyeing under neutral or 
slightly alkaline conditions is possible. 
In dyeing light to medium shades, the use 
of Retarder LAN is recommended to 
obtain level dyeings: for light shades 3 
to 5% and for medium shades 1 to 2%. 
In the dyeing of deep shades it is not 
necessary. The temperature should be 210 


fastness 
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TABLE Il 


LEVEL DYEING ACID COLORS FOR 
“ORLON” TYPE 42 ACRYLIC FIBER 


Light 
Pastness 
Fade-Olmeter 


Dye (2%) Rating 


Du Pont Quinoline Yellow PN 5-6 
Du Pont Neutral Brown BGL * 
Du Pont Resorcin Brown $G Conc 200% 6-7 


Du Pont Crocein Scarlet N Extra 

* Du Pont Milling Red SWB Conc 125% 
“Pontacyl” Violet 6R Conc 150% 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue RXO 


Du Pont Anthraquinone Green G 
* “Roracyl"’ Navy Blue N (6%) 
* “Roracyl” Black N (12%) 


to 225°F. a 
The following dyes were available a 
short time ago: 
“Sevron” Yellow L 
Yellow OL) 


“Sevron” Brilliant Red 4G (Du Pont 
4G) 


“Sevron” Blue B (Du Pont Basic Blue OB) 


(formerly Du Pont Basic 


Basic Red 


Du Pont Victoria Green Small Crystals 
Du Pont Brilliant Green Crystals 

Du Pont Fuchsine Conc 

“Lithosol” Blue G 

“Lithosol” Blue 6G 


Du Pont Leather Basic Blue R 


The first three dyes give good light 
fastness, while the two greens and Fuch- 
sine are useful in navy and black formula- 
tions and for shading. The latter blues, 
“Lithosol” Blue G and Blue 6G, are use- 
ful for bright shades, but they give only 
moderate light The Leather 
Blue R, which gives fairly good light 
fastness, is useful in dyeing 1000 “Orlon” 
but not in dyeing blends of wool and 
“Orlon” 
ing. 

To the above list the following dyes 
have been added recently: 


fastness. 


because of excessive wool stain- 


“Sevron” Yellow R 
“Sevron” Blue 2G 
“Sevron” Green B 
“Sevron” Orange I 


Sevron” Red I 


The “Sevron” Yellow R is redder than 
the “Sevron” Yellow L and is especially 
useful in making black formulations be- 
cause of its tinctorial power. It is very 
lightfast. The “Sevron” Blue 
very lightfast and is a companion color 
to the “Sevron” Blue B; it is very useful 
for men’s suiting fastness in light shades. 
The “Sevron” Green B is faster than Du 
Pont Victoria Green and Du Pont Bril- 
liant Green in light fastness and is useful 
in shading dark-brown shades. 


2G is also 


The “Sevron” Orange L and “Sevron” 
Red L are especially useful, since they are 
lightfast and can be used to improve light 
fastness and thus to meet the require- 
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ments for many shades of men’s suiting. 
Moreover, these colors can be applied 
neutral and together with colors stable 
to neutral dyeing conditions, like “Sev- 
ron” Blue B and “Sevron” Blue 2G, 
many useful shades can be made under 
these conditions. There is one word of 
caution with these dyes: dyeings should 
not be carried out below a pH of 5, 
otherwise a prototopic shade change is 
encountered. In dyeing light and medium 
shades 4% Du Pont Retarder LAN memst 
be used with these colors. If one must 
check a neutral shade, it is advisable to 
treat a sample swatch of the dyeing with 
dilute ammonia at 180°F. If there is a 
shade change, too much acid or too low 
a pH is being used in the dyebath. 


“Sevron” Yellow R, “Sevron” Yellow L, 
“Sevron” Green B, as well as Du Pont 
Brilliant Green and Du Pont Victoria 
Green, are not hydrolytically stable at the 
boil at a pH above 6. Some difficulty is 
experienced occasionally with Du Pont 
Brilliant Green and Du Pont Victoria 
Green. After dyeing, the fiber is normally 
rinsed, generally with water until no color 
is left in the dyebath. Whereas the wet 
fiber shows no mark-off on rubbing, sub- 
sequently in hot moist pressing or drying, 
loose color appears. This has been as- 
cribed to sublimation. Actually, cationic 
dyes properly applied do not sublime. 
This phenomenon can be explained by 
use of the reactions (2) indicated in Fig- 
ure |. 

Structure I is colorless, while the addi- 
tion of acid (HX) gives Structure II, 
which is also colorless until heated to give 
Structure HII, which is green. If alkali 
is added, Structure HI reverts finally to 
Structure I If loose surface 
color on “Orlon” or its blends is present 
during rinsing with cold water, colorless 
Structure II is obtained. Subsequent heat- 
ing or moist pressing causes the regenera- 
tion of Structure Il (green) and gives 
the impression of sublimation. If loose 
color is present and alkali is added, color- 
less Structure I is obtained, which form 
can decompose more or less; later acidifica- 
tion and heating regenerate the green 
Structure LIL 


(colorless). 


If staining or loose color is evident, the 
use of 1 to 2% “Sulfoxite” C dye-stripping 
agent and 0.5 to 1% acetic acid for 20 
minutes at 180°F will do the best surface 
stripping. Do not ammonia of 
alkali, which decompose some colors and 
decolorize the rest. At an acid pH, the 
color is visible; thus one sees the stripping 
action. If one merely decolorizes with an 
alkali, difficulty may resule with the 
reappearance of color in subsequent use. 


“Orlon” has a limit to the amount of 
cationic dye which can be absorbed. We 
have derived a simple expression to deter- 
mine whether we are using too much dye 
or, better, to explain why we get “block- 


use 
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}OLOX = }OLOX 


mr 
Figure 1 


ing.” Given a dye formula and perform- 
ing the indicated arithmetic we get a 
value K. If this number is greater than 
about 1.8, we cannot completely exhaust 
this formulation onto the fiber. The 
approximate factor values for each dye 
are given in Table III. 

In practice, each percentage of a color 
component is divided by the above divisor 
factor to get a value A. These A values 
are all added together to give the value 
K. Again, if this value is above 1.8, excess 
color is being used. Table IV lists an 
example for calculating the K value of a 
dye formula. 

In some cases a K above 1.8 is used to 
increase the rate of dyeing. The excess 
will either stain the fiber or remain in the 
dyebath. If staining is evident, the above 
stripping procedure is recommended. 

The stripping of basic dyes can be at- 
tained by the use of sodium or calcium 
hypochlorite or sodium chlorite and nitric 
acid at the boil, followed by antichlor 
treatment with sodium bisulfite. 

A good black is possible by use of 
“Sevron” Yellow R, Victoria Green and 
Fuchsine. The formula is as follows: 

0.58% Du Pont Victoria Green Small Crystals 

0.42% Du Pont Puchsine Conc 


0.10% Dw Pont Brilliant Green Crystals 
2.75% “Sevron” Yellow R 


A bloomier black can be obtained by 
use of “Sevron” Orange L. 
4 % “Sevron” Yellow R 
1.65% “Sevron” Orange L 


6.56% Du Pont Fuchsine Conc 
0.8 % Du Pont Victoria Green Small Crystals 


Where a black is used in dyeing an 
“Orlon” blend with wool and cellulosic 
fibers, the substitution of “Sevron” Bril- 
liant Red 4G for Fuchsine will minimize 
the staining of wool. 

A number of suiting shades with nu- 
merical ratings for light fastness are 
given: 
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TABLE Ill 
FACTOR VALUES 
Coler 
Yellow L 


Yellow R 
Orange L 


“Sevron” 
“Sevron” 
“Bevron” 


“Sevron”™ Brilliant Red 4G 
“Sevron” Red L 
Du Pont Fuchsine Conc 


“BSevron” Blue B 
“Lithosol”’ Blue G 
“Sevron” Blue 2G 


“Lithosol” Biue 6G 

“Sevron” Green B 

Du Pont Brilliant Green Crystals 

Du Pont Victoria Green Small Crystals 


Tan LF, 4-5 
0.32% “Sevron” Orange L 
0.01% “Sevron” Red L 
0.20% “Sevron” Blue B 


0.20% “Sevron” Blue 2G 


The light fastness of this tan is better 
than that of the previous recommenda- 
tion. If this light-exposed fabric is sub- 
jected to an AATCC Wash Test #3, no 
fading is evident. An exposure to 80 
hours in the Fade-Ometer followed by a 
Wash Test #3 shows only a trace of 
fading. 

Grey LF, 5-6 
0.12 Jo “Sevron” Orange L 
0.048% “Sevron” Red L 
0.72 % “Sevron” Blue 2G 
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TABLE V 
VAT DYES FOR “ORLON” 


* “Ponsol” Golden Yellow GK Double Paste 
“Sulfanthrene” Brown G Paste 

“Sulfanthrene” Pink FF Paste 
“Sulfanthrene” Red 3B Paste 
“Sulfanthrene” Red Violet 2RN Paste 
“Sulfanthrene” Blue GR Paste 
“Sulfanthrene”’ Blue 2B Double Paste 

* “Ponsol” Blue Green Y Double Paste 
“Ponsol”™ Jade Green Double Paste 

* Du Pont Fast Black NCL 


* Have much better affinity at 225° F. 


This gray gives men’s suiting fastness. 
LF,7 

“Sevron” Orange L 

“Sevron” Red L 

“Sevron” Blue 2G 


B-oun 

1.0 % 

0.48% 

1.8 % 

This light fastness is adequate for men’s 
suiting. 


VAT DYES————Selected vat dyes of 
the indigoid, thioindigoid and anthraqui- 
none type have good affinity for “Orlon.” 
Their application to yarn and rawstock 
is practical, and their use for shades that 
are fast to cross dyeing is recommended. 
Semimill-scale dyeings of black, navy, 
green, gray, and blue shades have dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of the dyeing 
process and have confirmed the excellent 
fastness properties possible. The vat dyes 
in Table V are applicable at atmospheric 
pressure on “Orlon,” although deeper 
shades are obtained with all of them at 
225°F, and those with an asterisk have 
much better affinity at that temperature. 

“Ponsol” Jade Green Double Paste 
builds up to medium shades only, show- 
ing no improvement when applied at 
high temperature. However, it may be 
useful in some cases as a shading com- 
ponent in place of the yellow. 

The light fastness of these vat dyeings 
is good to excellent (80-320 hours) with 
the exception of that of “Ponsol” Golden 
Yellow GK, which has about 20-40 hours’ 
fastness. Dyeings are fast to cross dyeing 
and acid crabbing. 

Damage to the fiber by alkaline hy- 
drolysis can be avoided by maintaining 
a pH of 10 and using a combination of 
sodium carbonate and sodium sulfite with 
“Sulfoxite” C as the reducing agent. The 
dyes are reduced with the above chemicals 
in a comparatively low volume in the 


TABLE IV 
K VALUE CALCULATION 


Formula % 


“BSevron” Yellow R 2.1 
“Sevron” Orange L 0.25 
Du Pont Fuchsine Conc 0.4 
Du Pont Brilliant Green Crystals 0.5 
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expansion tank at 200 to 210°F, and then 
are released to the kier. The temperature 
is gradually increased to 225°F, and dye- 
ing is continued for one hour. After 
being rinsed with water, the dyeing is 
oxidized with “Albone” 35 hydrogen 
peroxide and acetic acid. 

The following general procedure is 
used; percentages are based on the weight 
of “Orlon”: 

1) The half-filled with water and 
heated to 200 to 210°F, and the stock is loaded 


kier is 
as evenly as possible. The cover is placed in 


position, the machine is filled with water, and 
the temperature is again raised to 200°F 

2) Approximately one-fourth of the total 
amount of sodium carbonate and “Sulfoxite” C 
reducing agent used in dyeing is added to the 
expansion tank and then circulated through the 
kier. 

3) The expansion tank is closed off from the 
and a solution of the remainder of the 
“Sulfoxite” C 


the sodium sulfite is added. Vat dyes previously 


kier, 
sodium carbonate and as well as 
pasted with 2.09% of Compound 8-S and diluted 
with water are then added to the expansion 
tank. 

4) The vat dyes are reduced by raising the 
temperature close to the boil for 10 to I5 
minutes. 

5) The reduced dye solution is then released 
to the kier and circulated at 200°F for 10 
minutes. 

6) Machine is pressurized and temperature 
raised to 225°F over a 20-minute period and 
held for one hour. 

7) The bath is cooled and dropped, and the 
rawstock rinsed clear with water. 

10.0% 


are oxidized with 


8) The dyeings 
“Albone” 35 hydrogen peroxide at 210°F for 
30 minutes in a bath containing 5.0% acetic 


acid (56.0%) and 0.5% “Duponol” RA surface- 
active agent. The stock is rinsed, aftertreated, 


centrifuged and dried. 
A typical formula is as follows: 


Bright Blue Shade 

at 

if 
17.5 “Sulfanthrene” Blue 2B Double Paste 
12.0 sodium carbonate 
10.0 “Sulfoxite” C reducing agent 
10.0 sodium sulfite 
2.0 Compound #8-S 


Du Pont Fast Black NCL has so far 
been the most suitable vat black tested 
for dyeing “Orlon” Type 42. A 15-minute 
pretreatment of the fiber at or near the 
boil with 10.0% of beta naphthol (tech- 
nical) has been beneficial in producing 
a more bloomy and deeper black. Du Pont 
Fast Black NCL is also suitable as a base 
for a gray shade and as a dulling com- 
ponent for navy and brown shades. 

The following are color selections for 
various shades: 

Navy Shade 


or 
G 


7.0 “Sulfanthrene” Blue GR Pst 
14.0 “Sulfanthrene” Blue 2B Dbl Pst 
4.0 Du Pont Fast Black NCI 
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Brown Shede 


cr 
« 


10.0 “Sulfanthrene” Brown G Pst 


4.0 Du Pont Fast Black NCI 
Gray Shade 


or 
« 


2.0 Du Pont Fast Black NCI 
0.8 “Ponsol” Jade Green Dbl Pst 


Black Shade 
% 


24.0 Du Pont Fast Black NCI 
5.0 “Sulfanthrene” Blue 2B Dbl Pst 


DYEING BLENDS 
CONTAINING “ORLON” 


“ORLON” IN BLENDS WITH WOOL 
We have published extensively on 
the coloration of blends of “Orlon” and 
wool(1). Cationic dyes are used on the 
“Orlon"” and acid dyes the wool, 
Scouring with “Capracyl” Leveling Salt 
is recommended; do not use ammonia. 
The use of “Capracyl” Leveling Salt, 
sodium acetate and acetic acid in the dye- 
bath is recommended. 

In using neutral-dyeing acid 
the acid color is applied first, followed 
by the addition of cationic color at 200° F 
and dyeing at the boil. Prolonged boil- 
ing will cause transfer of the stain of 
the cationic color on the wool to the 
“Orlon.” In dyeing light shades with 
Retarder LAN a two-bath procedure is 
used. The basic dyes are applied first, 
followed by a dyeing of the wool con- 
ventionally in a second bath. Scouring 
with “Capracyl” Leveling Salt and acetic 
acid is recommended. 

Where the “Orlon” is dyed and wool 
is undyed, the “Orlon” is dyed conven- 
tionally. If wool staining is evident, the 
stain can be removed by a scour with 
“Sulfoxite” S$ and acetic acid. 

In cross-dyeing contrasting shades on 
the wool and “Orlon” no staining of 
the wool by the cationic dyes can be 
tolerated. Light and medium shades on 
“Orlon” are dyed as indicated above for 
dyeing solid unions. For deep shades, 
such as navy and black and brown, it is 
advisable to dye the “Orlon” first and 
then to strip the wool stain. The wool 
is then dyed at the boil. 

In dyeing blends in a one-bath opera- 
tion one must satisfy himself that the 
acid dye and cationic dye will not pre- 
cipitate. Color selections are available 
where one-bath operation is possible. For 
example, with a 50:50 blend of wool 
and “Orlon” the following contrasting 
combination may be dyed to obtain bright 
shades on the wool and the “Orlon”: 

i 0 “Chromacy!” Brilliant Pink 5B 
1.0 “Sevron™ Blue 2G 


1.0 sulfuric acid 
2.0 “Capracyl” Leveling Salt 





on 


colors, 


The “Chromacyl” dye with the acid 
and “Capracyl” Leveling Salt is added 
at 120-140°F, and the temperature is 
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raised to 180-190°F. The cationic dye is 
then added, the temperature is raised to 
the boil, and the dyeing is carried out 
for 1 to 1.5 hours. The fabric is then 
rinsed and scoured in the usual way with 
0.5% “Capracyl” Leveling Salt. 

The use of a high concentration of 
sulfuric acid is not advocated in dyeing 
“Orlon” because of its prototropic effect 
on many cationic dyes. While 1% sulfuric 
acid on the blend would probably be 
insufficient to give adequate levelness of 
the “Chromacyl” dye on wool, it does 
appear suitable for blends with “Orion.” 
The “Sevron” Blue 2G will not tolerate 
higher concentrations of acid. 


“ORLON” IN BLENDS WITH RAY- 
ON OR COTTON For dyeing light 
shades, disperse dyes for the “Orlon” and 
direct colors for the cellulosic fibers are 
applied by a one-bath procedure. 

In dyeing medium and heavy shades 
one- or two-bath procedures are available. 
If the cationic dye is stable to neutral 
or slightly alkaline conditions, a one-bath 
procedure is indicated. The useful cationic 
colors are “Sevron” Orange L, “Sevron” 
Red L, “Sevron” Blue B, and “Sevron” 
Blue 2G. “Sevron” Brilliant Red 4G is 
also useful in neutral dyebaths. With 
these dyes many secondary and tertiary 
gray, tan, and brown shades are possible. 
Large amounts of “Capracyl” Leveling 
Salt are not recommended under these 
conditions since it exhibits a desorbing 
effect on the direct dyes. Dye fixatives 
can be applied from an aqueous bath. 
On rayon, in light bright shades with 
urea-formaldehyde resin (for stabilization 
of the cellulosic fiber), large amounts of 
copper should be avoided as well as high 
temperatures of curing. The copper ion 
will dull the shade of the “Orlon” fiber 
and, of course, rayon in bright shades, 
such as yellow and orange. By the use 
of proper conditions, little to no effect 
on the shade or fastness of dyes for the 
“Orlon” by the resin and dye fixative is 
evident. 





Where high washability is necessary, 
the “Orlon” is dyed first with cationic 
dyes followed by application of vat dyes 
for the rayon by conventional means. In 
pad-steam dyeing of the cellulosic fibers 
little or no staining of the “Orlon” is 
evident with many vat dyes. 


BLENDS OF “ORLON” AND NYLON 
In general, the procedures used 
for dyeing blends of wool and “Orlon” 
with cationic dyes are employed for the 
“Orlon”, and the nylon is dyed with 
acid dyes. If the nylon is stained, the 
stripping procedure given above is recom- 
mended. 





BLENDS OF “ORLON” AND “DAC. 
RON” POLYESTER FIBER The 
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“Dacron” is dyed first with disperse dyes 
in the presence of “Dowicide” A as a 
carrier, followed by a scour with “Du- 
ponol” RA at 180-200°F. The “Orlon” 
is tinted in this process. The “Orlon” is 
then dyed with cationic dyes. Some ca- 
tionic dyes may stain the dyed “Dacron” 
slightly. The usual rinse and scour are 
given. 
DYEING “ORLON” TYPE 81 

This fiber dyes with disperse, cationic, 
acid and vat dyes, generally at 250°F, 
acid and cationic dyes being principally 
recommended, A good shade range hav- 
ing excellent wet fastness is obtainable. 
A considerable amount of yarn dyeing 
has been done. The use of pressure-dyeing 
machinery, such as the Barotor and the 
Burlington Engineering Co pressure- 
dyeing machine, has increased the useful- 


Barotor—— 
(Concluded from page P361) 


one jig is a sound investment. The Barotor 
requires two men to operate it, but these 
same two men could possibly operate two 
units and three men might operate three 
machines. How this question of the num- 
ber of men required to operate more than 
one machine will resolve itself, will be 
very interesting to watch, as more units 
are installed. 


The machine has proven very func- 
tional, When all factors are right, the 
performance has been excellent. It is 
knowledge and control of these factors 
that have to be built up. Additional me- 
chanical improvements will come, and 
the machine will assume a very necessary 
place in the dyeing industry. 


DISCUSSION 


Question: What advances in technique 
have you worked out to obviate variation 
in color and variation in hand from lot 
to lot? 


Answer: Control of color is still 
somewhat of a problem, but, with in- 
creased knowledge of the factors influen- 
cing dyeing, progress in getting uniformity 
of shade from lot to lot is being made. 

Variations in hand hardly occur on the 
Barotor for a given color and type of 
fabric. Any variation in hand is due to 
variations in finishing or in preparation 
before dyeing. 


Q: What about the variation in hand 
from color to color? 


A: Obviously, a very dark shade pro- 
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ness of this fiber in piece dyeing. The 
dyeing procedures are comparable with 
those for “Orlon” Type 42 except more 
copper is necessary for the acid dyes and 
a longer time of dyeing even at higher 
temperatures. 

“Orion” Type 81 dyed with basic dyes 
for two or three hours at 250°F is espe- 
cially useful for fancy-colored effects since 
Type 81 is very resistant to dyeing under 
conventional conditions with the colors 
usually applied to the other fibers. 
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duced by the cuprous-ion method does not 
have the same hand as a light shade 
produced under pressure. 


Q: Just what advantages does the Ba- 
rotor give you over conventional machines? 


A: Well, with respect to Dacron fab- 
rics, | would say that better appearance 
and better general quality of fabric are ob- 
tained on a Barotor. Further, all-Dacron 
fabric dyed on the Barotor displays less 
warpiness. 


As for a comparison of economics, that 
remains a question that can be answered 
only after we have thoroughly demon- 
strated that the machine is practical. 


Q: Could you not accomplish the same 
thing with a pressurized 
machine? 


conventional 


A: Possibly. 


Q: Then why invest in a Barotor? 


A: 1 do not believe you can duplicate 
the work of the Barotor by the use of 
pressurized jigs or boxes. You cannot dye 
all-spun-Dacron suitings on a pressure 
jig. We are doing the best job for such a 
fabric on a Barotor. We have also had 
excellent results in dyeing Orlon 81 
fabrics. Again there was no warpiness on 
these fabrics. You couldn't dye this taffeta 
in rope form, but you might try to dye it 
on a pressurized jig. If a taffeta is full of 
lines, the Barotor will not eliminate them, 
but it does seem to take care of warpiness. 
In the case of Dacron, it certainly helps 
greatly in eliminating warping. 


Q: What about other dyes than disperse 


(acetate) types, which you have empha- 
sized mostly? 
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The following have contributed mate- 
rially to the above information: Messrs 
L Bidgood, P A Cook, D E Gamble, G T 
Hug, J R Nisbet, and R J Thomas. 


The registered trade-marks ORLON, DA- 
CRON, CAPRACYL, CELANTHRENE, AL- 
BONE, CHROMACYL, DUPONOL, LATYL, 
LITHOSOL, PONSOL, PONTACYL, RORA- 
CYL, SULFANTHRENE, SULFOXITE and the 
trade-mark SEVRON appearing in the above 
article are the property of E I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, Inc. 
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A: We used other types on Orlon using 
the cuprous-ion method. As yet we have 
not dyed any 1009% nylon. 


Q: Have you tried vat colors? 


A: The idea of applying vat colors un- 
der pressure free from oxygen has ap- 
pealed to us, but the technique has not 
been worked out. Other more readily 
soluble problems have kept us from such 
experimentation. 


Q: Have you compared the results in 
the Barotor with results in the Burlington 
machine? 

A: No, but one concern that has dyed a 
considerable amount of Orlon the 
Burlington and that has also had work 
done on the Barotor has told me that the 
fastness properties of the Barotor-dyed Or- 
lon were a bit better. The results on 
both, however, were satisfactory. 


oo 


Q: Was the Burlington open or closed? 

A; It was closed and was operated at 
10 pounds’ pressure. 

Q: Was the somewhat better fastness 
due to greater pressure in the Barotor? 

A; Possibly, that is, there was probably 
better penetration of color. 

Q: Were sheer fabrics dyed on the Bur- 
lington? 

A: These were knitted goods. 

Q: Was there acetic acid in the bath in 
the Barotor in dyeing Dacron? 

A; Yes. 

Q: What is the purpose of the acetic 
acid? 


A: To insure stabilization of the acetate 
colors at the high temperatures. 
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NEW YORK SECTION MEETING 
(See report of meeting on page P313 of previous issue) 


April 22, 1955 Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, N J 


Sti, Soak ie 


(L te r): Edmund A Leonard, Alexander Smith Inc, vice chairman; John H Hennessey, Berkshire Color & Chemical Co, chairman; 
Reiner G Stoll, Fred Fortess (speaker), Ruth Walker, and Victor $ Salvin, Celanese Corp of America; Donald E Marnon, Americen 
Aniline Products, Inc, technical program chairman. 


, bry 
Dr ate? 
2 | ion, ~ Rs / eo . ‘ Me eS 


HEAD TABLE (! to r): Raymond J Carey, General Dyestuff Co; Metthew J Babey, American Cyanemid Co, councilor; Edmund A 
Leonard; John H Hennessey; Fred Fortess; Donald E Marnon; Patrick J Kennedy, E | du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, councilor; 
George L Baxter, Bradford Dyeing Assoc, AATCC vice president. 


A general view of the audience at the meeting. 
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JOINT MEETING — NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE STUDENT CHAPTER 


April 22, 1955 


(L to vi: Frank J O'Neil, Pacific Mills; Prof J H Skinkle, 

executive director, LTI Research Foundation; John M Gould, 

Barre Wool Combing Co, Ltd, NNE Section chairman; Nency 

J Geary, Piet Bodenhorst, Alan A Denio (forum moderator), 

and John L Twarea, panelists at the afternoon forum on “The 
Effect of Dye Structure on Dyeing Properties’. 


(L te vr): John W Getes, Charles P Riley and Andre J Pelletier, 
LT! graduate students who presented papers; John P Ploubides, 
Pacific Mills, NNE Councilor; Vincent McKone, LT! ‘55, chair- 
man of the evening program; and Frank J Rizzo, Quarter- 
master Research and Development Command, Natick, Mass. 


Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, Mass 


(L to r): Robert G Adell; Prof John J McDonald, head of the 
department of textile finishing at LT!; John M Gould, NNE 
Section chairman, saluting Chester J Petkiewicz, chairman of 
the LT! Student Chapter: Harold C Chapin. AATCC secretary; 
Prof Emeritus Elmer E Fickett; and Thomas G Garvey, LT! 
graduate student, one of the evening's speakers. 


(L to r): John J Scaringi and Piet B Bodenhorst, LT! students; 

Roland E Derby. Jr, The Derby Co, Inc: Frank J O'Neil, Pacific 

Mills; Alfred J Carbone. Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc; Prof 
R J Peirent, LT!I department of chemistry. 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION MEETING 


March 18, 1955 


J 
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Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, Conn 


—— 


(Photos by A N Henschel 


James B Mumma, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co, is shown (top row, center) delivering his talk ‘Theory and Practice in the Use 
of Synthetic Textile Lubricants” 
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WATER REPELLENT——— 

Cyclopropy!l-Quarternary 

Ammonium Compounds 2,02 
USPat 2,680,057 

(Deering Millikea Research Trust 


Janes ——June 1, 1954) 


Standard water-repellent agents of the 
Zelane (Velan) type, which apparently 
react with the textile molecules, have one 
reactive functional group only. in con- 
trast the process outlined in the current 
patent operates with compounds having 
two unlike functional groups, both of 
which react with the molecule of the fiber. 
One of them is the quaternary ammonium 
group as used in Zelane and similar meth- 
ods; the other is a cyclopropane group. 
These compounds have the following gen- 
eral formula: 


CH 
CH — A — CH Nitert) X 
CH 


wherein “A” generally is a hydrocarbon 
chain (not over 30 C) attached two the 
remaining complex by ether, imino, urea, 
or other linkages. 

The cyclopropyl compounds may be 
produced by several methods common in 
organic synthesis, eg, by reducing the cor- 
responding dibromo alkane with Na or 
Zn. Above 100°C tertiary amine is lib- 
erated (similar to that 
the Zelane reaction), giving the following: 


which occurs in 


CH 


Cellulose — O — CH. — A — CH 


CH.,, 


but the free radical will further decompose 
if the cyclopropane ring opens and reacts 
with another cellulose molecule to form 
cross-linkages of the type 


Cellulose — O — CH, — CH 


These compounds are easily hydrolized by 
heating them to temperatures in excess of 
80°C in the presence of moisture. There- 
fore, the impregnated textiles must be pre- 
dried at low tempertaures and baked. The 
pH of the treated and cured material (cal- 
culated by extracting with water for one- 
half hour) 6-7. Durable 
water repellency, softness, dimensional sta- 
bility and crease resistance are said to be 
imparted. 

Exam pl. 


is preferably 


Pyridinium chloride is reacted with 


para-formaldehyde and  cyclopropiony!l urea 


(from urea and cyclopropionic acid) until a 


test sample gives a clear solution m warm water 
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PATENT DIGEST 


PAUL WENGRAF 


The compound has the formula 


CH 


CHCONHCONHCH.NCH.CI 


CH 

Cotton cloth which is impregnated with a 5% 
aqueous solution, squeezed to a pick-up of 100%, 
dried at 60° C, baked initially at 90° C for 5 
min, and then for 20 min at higher temperatures 


145 Can 


(not over becomes durably 


water re 
pellent, dimensionally stable and crease resistant 

It should be noted that the cross-linking 
effect occurs not only in natural or regen- 
erated cellulosic fibers, but also in protein 
fibers, probably because of chemical re- 
action with the NH groups. The method 
can also be applied to man-made (syn- 
thetic) fibers. 


Among the references cited by the Pat- 
ent Office: 


USPat 2,209,484 (Rohm & Haas/1940) : 
hydrophobing cellulosic textiles by a 
treatment with an aqueous solution of a 
high, substituted quaternary ammonium 


compound, followed by decomposition in 
baking. 


USPat 2,189,664 (Emulsol Corp/1940) : 
substituting higher fatty acid-alkoxy amino 
groups for surface-active agents of the 
quaternary ammonium type. 


USPat 2,146,392 (Imperial Chemical 
Industries/1939): preparing quaternary 
ammonium compounds by reacting a salt 
of pyridine, its homologs or quinoline 
with formaldehyde and a higher acid 
amide. (This belongs to the 
“Velan” patents. ) 


series of 


USPat 2,125,901 (Imperial Chemical 
Industries/1938): improving the fastness 
of starch finishes on textiles by incorporat- 
ing a high, substituted pyridinium com- 
pound of the Velan type. 


— CH, — A —CH, — O — Cellulose 


Brit Pat 547,846 (Cilander A G/1942): 
applying aldehydes 
esterifying or etherifying agents of the 
Velan type wo cellulosic textiles. 


(“sthenosage”) and 


DYEING POLYAMIDE FIBERS 

WITH CHROMIUM COMPLEX 

AZODY ES————Ethylene Oxide 

Condensates Added C,4,07 
Brit Pat 701,192 


Aniline & Sodafabrik 
1953) 


(Badische Dec 16 


Shaped material of linear polyamides, 
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especially fibers such as nylon, Perlon and 
the like, can be dyed according to a known 
process with certain chromium complex 
azo dyes which contain no free sulfonic 
acid groups. These dyeings show good 
fastness to light and moisture but it is 
reported that the results are not quite 
satisfactory. 

It has been observed that this method 
leads to even more uniform dyeings when 
ethylene oxide polymers or condensates of 
ethylene oxide with higher fatty acids are 
added. (One of the examples mentions 
higher alcohols rather than fatty acids.) 
The dyeing process is carried out in a 
primarily alkaline (ammoniacal) bath, 
while the pH value is decreased gradually 
during the dyeing procedure either by 
evaporation of ammonia or by the slow 
addition of acid or acid-splitting salts. 

Example: A nylon sliver w treated in a dye 


bath contaimng miktures of ava dyes with 
chromium complex dissolved in the presence of 
ammonia, ammonium sulfate and a polyglycol 
ether prepared by polycondensation of ethylene 
oxide. During the dyeing process the pH drops 


from 9.5 to 6. Well-penetrated, level dyeings 
are obtained 

Reference may be made to American 
Cyanamid’s USPat 2,638,404 (cf Am Dye- 
stuff Reptr 43, 67 (1954); also references 
cited to this digest}, wherein the use of 
ethylene oxide condensates of high, sub- 
stituted triazines as assistants in dyeing 
wool or nylon with chromium-complex 
azo dyes is advocated. The essential dif- 
ference appears to be that the current 
method refers to dyeing with chromium- 
complex azo dyes free of sulfonic acid 


groups from alkaline to neutral baths. 


STABILIZING FABRICS by 
Compressive Shrinkage of 
Selvedges 


Brit 


G3 
Lid 


Pat 700.415 


Mel ville 


Assoc 
1953) 


(Bleacher's 
Dec 2, 
“Sanforizing” or similar mechanical sta- 
bilizing processes generally call for the 
compressive shrinking of fabrics length- 
wise, ie, in the direction of the warp, fol- 
lowed by tension in the direction of the 
filling on a tenter frame. Equipment for 
this purpose is the subject of many pat- 
ents, eg, Cluett-Peabody's British patents 
359,759, 470,814 and 478,230. Another 
series of British patents granted to Wrigh- 
ley et al refers to another type of device, 
which also effects shrinkproofing by a 
compressive treatment in the warp direc- 
tion. In these processes the compressive 
warpwise shrinkage is effected across the 
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full width of the fabric, which is fed to 
the tenter frame in a uniformly shrunk 
condition. Devices for carrying out these 
methods are said to be costly and bulky. 


British patent 700,413 calls for the ap- 
plication of compressive shrinkage to the 
selvedge portions only, the inner part of 
the fabric remaining substantially un- 
shrunk. Thereafter the goods are sub- 
jected to tensioning across the whole width 
on a tenter frame. This arrangement is 
said to require smaller and less expensive 
equipment. As the selvedges are shrunk 
in the lengthwise direction, the inner areas 
of the fabric will shrink in the same 
direction by reason of the tension which 
is subsequently applied on the frame. 


Figure 1 shows the location and Figure 
2, the detailed construction, of the shrink- 
ing heads which are placed on both sides 
of the tenter in front of the chain. Two 
rollers (20 and 23) are mounted on a 
support (19), which is bolted to the frame 
(16) of the tenter. Over these two rollers 
passes an endless rubber belt (29), which 
can be compressed by roller (30) using 
hand wheel (33). The shrinking heads 
on both sides of the frame are identical. 
By adjusting the pressure, one can in- 
crease or decrease the amount of shrink- 
age applied to the selvedges. The fabric 
is first gripped on the selvedge portions 
by the shrinking heads after which it 
passes over a guide roller (40) to the 
tenter frame. 


: | 
41 d 


Figure 1—BP 700,413 


Figure 2—BP 700,413 
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Industrial Applications for 
Synthetic Fibers 


J M Swanson, Textile Age 18, 62-3, December, 
1954, 

Fibers such as nylon, viscose rayon, and 
protein fibers have been added to wool 
or fur felts in recent years, but only in 
small proportions to help develop speci- 
fic properties or to reduce costs. Felts 
from 100 percent synthetic fibers cannot 
be made by the conventional process be- 
cause they do not have the scaly surface 
possessed by wool and fur. 

A method has now been devised by 
Du Pont technicians for producing felts 
from 100 percent Dacron fiber by a proc- 
ess of “fiber entanglement” and heat 
treatment, which is described by the 
author. 
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s House, 


Dacron felts find many uses for which 
wool felts are unsuitable; eg, for filter- 
ing corrosive liquids; in polishing, due 
to their excellent abrasion resistance; and 
for medical applications, since they are 
easily cleaned and introduce no allergy 
problems. 

Reinforced plastics produced by low- 
pressure molding techniques have come 
into the limelight in recent years and are 
now recognized as a new class of struc- 
tural materials with great possibilities. 
Thus far, glass fibers have found the 
most general application as_ reinforce- 
ments. It is now believed that organic 
synthetic fibers also have an important 
place in this field. Laminates made with 
Dacron, Orlon, and nylon show outstand- 
ing surface properties, including smooth- 
ness, abrasion resistance, and resistance to 
both chemical attack and weathering. 
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44 Brazennose St, Manchester 2, England, Journal of the 


32 W Putnam Ave, 


“Teflon” tetrafluroethylene continuous 
filament yarn is now in an experimental 
state of development. At room tempera- 
ture this yarn is about three-fourths as 
strong as nylon yarn. Its resistance to 
strong chemicals (eg, to aqua regia and 
caustic soda at high temperatures) makes 
it suitable for a wide range of products, 
such as filtration fabrics, packings, gas- 
kets, and protective clothing. The yarn is 
said to process relatively easily into fab- 
rics or braids —WHC. 


Dyeing of Materials for Plain and 
Face-Finished Auto Fabrics 


Dyestuffs 40, 245-52, December, 


1954 


Originally, the closed car was uphol- 
stered almost exclusively with pile fab- 


M G Morris, 
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rics. However, because of costs and other 
factors, pile fabrics have been quite 
largely displaced by all-wool or part- 
wool smooth fabrics, either plain or face- 
finished. 


The term “face finish” is used because 
the cloth is subjected to a very severe 
finishing routine only on the face. Orig- 
inally this was reserved for all-wool 
cloths, but in recent years it has been 
largely used on part-wool materials. In 
the latter case there must be a wool con- 
tent of close to 70 percent, while 30 per- 
cent of substitute fibers is often made up 
of nylon and rayon. The severity of the 
finishing operation requires that only 
those dyes having best fastness to finish- 
ing are permissible, while the car builders 
permit the use of only those dyes having 
best fastness to light. 


The author gives full details of the 
various face-finishing operations to which 
the dyed fabrics are subjected, including 
fulling, napping, potting, shearing, and 
decating. Their combined effect is to 
produce a material so different in texture 
and color from what it was in the begin- 
ning that it is hardly recognizable as the 
same fabric. It adds a pile, a luster, and 
a solid firm feel to woolen cloth that can- 
not presently be obtained in any other 
way, according to the author. 


To introduce 
fabric, raw-stock dyeing is 
sorted to, but even in solid color work 
raw-stock dyeing is generally used be- 
cause it permits the production of a large 
yardage of excellent uniformity. 


Details for handling the 
raw wool, nylon staple, and rayon staple 
in their respective dyeing operations, and 
for blending them after they are dyed. 
Top-chrome dyes used for wool; 
chrome, Chromolan, or milling dyes for 
nylon; and sulfur dyes for rayon. 


pattern work into the 


usually re- 


are given 


are 


Cheaper fabrics, both stock- and piece- 
dyed, are offered to the trade without the 
face-finishing feature. Stock dyes of this 
type are usually fulled much more lightly 
than face-finished cloths, and the potting 
operation is eliminated. 


Other cheaper lines are made up by 
combining cotton and wool yarns in the 
weaving to produce figured effects, such 
as diamonds, squares, plaids, etc. These 
are piece dyed with fast-to-light union 
and neutral colors and finished to make 
the pattern stand out. These goods are 
fulled and scoured first, then piece dyed, 
sheared, pressed, and decated. 


New fibers are appearing from time to 
time, each of which is receiving the atten- 
tion of the car builders. These fibers in- 
clude Acrilan, Dacron, Dynel, Orlon, 
Saran, Vicara, etc. So far, none of them 
has appeared to have what it takes to 
displace the current fibers and fabrics. 
—WHC. 
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Infra-Red Primer 


W Lode, Dyestuffs 40, 253-8, December, 1954 
(from Textilber). 


The ever-increasing demand for coat- 
ings and dyeings possessing a definite 
(high, medium, or low) power of reflect- 
ing infra-red rays has compelled many 
people who have been accustomed to 
working only with visible light to give 
consideration to rays of this type. For 
those who find themselves in this situa- 
tion this article provides a survey of the 
most important properties of infra-red 
radiation, and explains how various dyed 
layers behave towards such radiation and 
how this behavior can be used. 


The author describes in much detail 
the nature of infra-red radiation and tells 
how it differs from radio waves, heat 
radiation, light, and x-rays. 


Of particular interest is his discussion 
of “camouflage,” or the covering of ob- 
jects (ie, in wartime) to protect them 
from observation by visible-light or infra- 
red photography. If the object to be 
camouflaged must be completely incon- 
spicuous in a photograph taken from an 
airplane, it must present exactly the same 
appearance as its surroundings, regard- 
less of the type of observation to which 
it is subjected, whether by visible light 
or by infra-red. Some substances trans- 
mit the infra-red rays but absorb visible 
light; chlorophyll, the green 
matter of plants, belongs in this category. 
If the environment of the camouflaged 
object consists of plants and leaves, they 
will appear green in visible light and 
white in infra-red observation. 
quently, the camouflaged object must also 
exhibit a green appearance in visible 
light and possess a high power of reflect- 
ing infra-red rays. Bare, moist earth ab- 
sorbs infra-red rays and therefore appears 
black in infra-red observation. 
quently the camouflaged 
freshly ploughed field must also appear 
dark, both visually and in infra-red radia- 
tion. 


coloring 


Conse- 


Conse- 


object on a 


Objects to be camouflaged properly 
must be dyed or painted with substances 
having the same optical properties as the 
surroundings.—W HC. 


Textile Finishing in Relation to 
the Cellulosic Man-Made Fibers 


Thomas, Brit Rayon & Silk J 31, #564, 
; £365, 66-7; September and October, 1954 


H A 
8.7 

This is a general treatise on modern 
rayon finishes, in which the author 
touches theory, practical problems, 
and the evaluation of results. 


He first discusses the familiar crease- 
resist process, and claims that the applica- 
tion of a resin finish to a viscose rayon 
fabric the 


on 


can give crease-resistance of 
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same order as that of a wool fabric. He 
points out, however, that the processes 
are not as successful on filament rayon 
as on spun rayon. The difficulty of 
crease-resisting cotton fabrics, and the 
attempts to overcome it, are discussed. 
Urea-formaldehyde is still the most 
widely used resin, but the use of mela- 
mine-formaldehyde involves less risk of 
tendering from chlorine retention, it is 
claimed. The reaction of the resin with 
the cellulose molecule, forming cross- 
links, is explained. 


Testing the efficiency of the resin ap- 
plication, both for crease resistance and 
for the effect on the tensile strength and 
extensibility of the fabric, is described. 
The percentage of resin on the fiber 
may be determined by difference, after 
removal of the resin from the fiber by 
acid treatment. Colorimetric tests have 
also been developed, based on a) the 
resist effect of the resin for certain azoic 
dye bases, b) the mordanting effect of 
the resin for certain disperse dyes. 


The author states that, unfortunately, 
the crease-resist finish is vulnerable to 
unscrupulous commercial practices. In- 
efficient crease-resist finishing can seri- 
ously debase and vitiate a fiber and fabric. 


The general 
stability of spun rayon fabrics is also dis- 
cussed by the author, and several typical 
shrink-resist processes are described. 
Waterproofing by the “Velan” method 
is also briefly referred to. 


subject of dimensional 


The author admits in conclusion that 
in spite of the successful application of 
chemicals in the finishing of cellulosic 
textiles, there are still a number of diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and there is much 
scope for further original research in this 
field. —W HC. 


The Dyeing of Cellulose Acetate 
with Nonionic Dyes: Rates of 
Diffusion and Their Relation to 
Dyeing Affinity 


Dyers Colourists 70 
1954 


T J Majyury, | Soe 


October, 


445-7, 


Measurements of the rates of dyeing 
of five typical dyes on cellulose secondary 
acetate and triacetate were used by the 
author to evaluate the apparent diffusion 
coefficients of the dyes. The coefficients 
are shown to have a two-fold activation 
energy: one part is identifiable with the 
free energy of dyeing, and the other is 
attributable to mechanical obstruction of 
the diffusing dye by the body of the sub- 
strate. 


The author suggests that a dye mole- 
cule penetrating cellulose acetate under- 
goes alternate absorption by the acetate 
and solution by the water, and that dif- 
fusion takes place in the aqueous phase. 

-WHC. 
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News of the Trade 


@ Koppers to Buy All AAP 
Capital Stock 


Carrying on its program of expansion 
and diversification in the chemical field, 
Koppers Co, Inc has agreed to purchase 
all the outstanding capital stock of Amer- 
ican Aniline Products, Inc, which is re- 
ported to be the fifth largest manufacturer 
of dyestuffs in the United States. 


American Aniline Products, Inc has 
been principally owned by George L 
Armour, a brother of the late Bernard R 
Armour, who started the firm in this coun- 
try in 1909 under the name Swiss Colours 
Company. In addition to its activities in 
the dyestuffs field, AAP is engaged in the 
manufacture, distribution and sales of 
chemicals, intermediates and auxiliary 
products which serve principally the tex- 
tile trade. It also furnishes products for 
the petroleum, paper, leather and plastics 
industries. 


According to Fred C Foy, Koppers presi- 
dent, no change in the corporate name is 
planned for American Aniline, which will 
operate as a wholly owned subsidiary. As 
such, it will come under the general super- 
vision of the Chemical Division, which 
already has plants at Kobuta, Petrolia 
and Oil City, Pa, Kearny and Berkeley 
Heights, N J, and Port Arthur, Texas. 


American Aniline has one plant, located 
on a 48-acre tract at Lock Haven, Pa. 
In addition, it has a warehouse in New 
York, and laboratory-warehouse facilities 
in Providence, R 1, Charlotte, N C, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, Columbus, Ga, and Chi- 
cago, Hil. Sales offices also are maintained 
by the Company in Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, and Chicago. 


American Aniline also has a wholly- 
owned Canadian subsidiary, Dominion 
Anilines and Chemicals, Ltd, with offices 
in Toronto and Montreal. 


George M Walker, vice president and 
general manager of the Chemical Division, 
said that operation of American Aniline 
will continue under present management. 


“Acquisition of this Company, which 
did business amounting to about $10,000,- 
000 last year, offers a promising diversifica- 
tion of market for the Chemical Division,” 
Mr Walker continued. “It will enhance 
Koppers position in the textile field and 
offer additional possibilities for the Com- 
pany in the petroleum, paper, leather and 
plastics industries which Koppers already 
serves substantially.” 
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@ AATCC Tests Used in 
Specifications for New 
Definition and Labeling Plan 


To give more specific meaning to terms 
used for laundering and cleaning instruc- 
tions, a new definition and labeling plan 
was introduced in New York earlier this 
month at a press meeting held by the six 
sponsoring organizations which developed 
the plan. Only five terms of reference to 
as many different degrees of service- 
ability are to be used, each defined by 
standard tests for color fading, color stain- 
ing, shrinkage and bleaching. The tests 
used in the technical specifications of the 
plan are those developed by the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
ourists. 

The plan is being adopted initially by 
the Men's and Boys’ Shirt, Pajama, and 
Sportswear Industry in cooperation with 
major retail interests and the service 
trades, according to Max Lovell, director- 
counsel of the National Association of 
Shirt, Pajama and Sportswear Manufac- 
turers. Mr Lovell, who directed the meet- 
ing, said the plan is a voluntary one which 
is applicable in other apparel trades and 
that it is hoped the new definitions will 
become a universal language for launder- 
ing and cleaning instructions in all fields 
of merchandising. 

The plan was developed by the Inter- 
Industry Committee on Apparel Cleaning 
and Serviceability consisting of the follow- 
ing organizations: National Association of 
Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear Manufactur- 
ers; National Institute of Drycleaning; 
American Institute of Laundering; Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, and the Associated Men's 
Wear Retailers of New York. The Board 
of Directors of each group reportedly has 
approved the plan in its final form. 

The first or top category of service- 
ability in the plan is “Completely Wash- 
able.” Garments bearing this label would 
be those that can be laundered in hot 
water up to 160°F in a commercial laun- 
dry or in a home washing machine, with 
a soap of synthetic detergent. Such gar- 
ments can also be bleached if necessary. 

The second or next lower class of 
serviceability is “Fully Washable — Do 
Not Bleach.” Garments so labeled would 
be those that can be laundered with the 
same freedom as “Completely Washable” 
except that they should not be bleached. 


The third, fourth and fifth labels, which 
cover lesser degrees of serviceability be- 
cause of certain color and shrinkage lim- 
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itations, are as follows: “Wash in Warm 
Water — Do Not Bleach (up to 120 de- 
grees F)”; “Wash by Hand in Lukewarm 
Water — Do Not Bleach (105 degrees F 
maximum)”; and “Dryclean.” The latter 
simply means that garments so labeled 
should be drycleaned for best results. 


Mr Lovell explained that the plan does 
not call for any distinctive form of label 
or copyright designation. It is felt, he 
said, that the sheer force of industry recog- 
nition of these terms and their definitions 
will bring about its universal acceptance. 
Furthermore, as consumer awareness of 
these terms and their meaning become 
general, the plan will become more firmly 
entrenched in trade practice. 


Mr Lovell further stated that this is 
the first time that an effort has been made 
by industry to specifically define the mean- 
ing of serviceability terms used for laun- 
dering and cleaning instructions. He said 
the project was undertaken nearly two 
years ago in recognition of the need for 
instructional language which would have 
more specific meaning to consumers, laun- 
dries and cleaners, as well as gelate more 
closely to the actual serviceability of 
fabrics. 

He pointed out that the plan does not 
duplicate efforts currently being made to 
establish minimum performance require- 
ments for textiles covering all essential 
color and fabric behavior characteristics. 
He said the plan is concerned solely with 
defining laundering and cleaning terms 
on the basis of tests, but added that the 
plan can, however, be adopted to such 
standards insofar as laundering and clean- 
ing instructions are concerned. 


Mr Lovell went on to highlight the 
value of the plan in calling particular 
attention to its advantages to consumers, 
launderers and cleaners as, under the plan, 
garments are clearly labeled as to just how 
they should be handled. Where special 
instructions are required in addition to 
the label, such instructions must also be 
a part of the label, and may be amplified 
in the hang tag information. These in- 
clude “Iron on Wrong Side,” “Wash 
Separately,” etc. In addition, where the 
qualification “Do Not Bleach” applies, it 
must be stated in immediate conjunction 
with and in type of equal size and prom- 
inence with the accompanying descriptive 
term. This also applies to any advertising 
in which this wording of the labels is used. 


The technical subcommittee established 
by the Inter-Industry group to develop 
the plan consisted of the following in 
addition to Mr Lovell as chairman: 
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Hal Bel 
Y ilson 


(Representing Manufacturer 
linson, Cluett-Peabody & Co; Jack Craig 
Phillips-Jones Corp 

Charles W 
Penney Co, Inc; Dr Jules Labarthe, 
Research; Robert 


Testing Bureau 


Industries) I 


Brothers; Robert McCreery 
(Representing Retailers) 
Dorn, J ¢ 
Mellon Institute of 
Stutz, Better 
(Representing 


Indust rial 
Fabrics 
Service 


ours 


American Institute of Laundering; 
New 
Albert } 


of Drycleaning, Inc 


Haviland, 
Ralph B Smith 


ing Institute; 


Jersey Laundry & Clean 
Johnson, National In- 
stitute 

The technical specifications of the plan, 
procedures 


the 


Association of 


including references to test 
and 


offices of 


requirements, are available at 
the 
Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear Manufactur- 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York, N Y 


National 


ers, 2 


@ Zinsser Acquired by Harshaw 
Chemical 

Zinsser & Co, Inc, established in 1897 
by F G Zinsser, was acquired last month 
by The Harshaw Chemical Co, Cleveland, 
O. It will continue to operate at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N Y under present policies 
and management as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Cleveland concern. Under 
the new arrangement, considerable expan- 
sion is planned in the organic chemical 
field. 

Zinsser & Company, Inc, started as a 
producer of logwood blacks and expanded 
into the tannic acid and pyrogallic acid 
fields. These were the Company's chief 
products until World War I. During 
World War I, Zinsser served the U § 
Government by producing mustard gas. 
Immediately thereafter the Company un- 
dertook a research program on the man- 
ufacture of dyestuffs, using its own raw 


materials, and from these were produced 
such colors browns, blues, 
greens, etc. In addition the Company de- 
veloped several photographic chemicals, 
eg, chlor hydro- 


quinone, etc, 


In 1926 Zinsser absorbed the 
Chemical Company, producers of high- 
grade orange pigments. Shortly after- 
wards the combined research efforts of 
both companies led to the development 
of the Quinizarine dyestuffs for the woolen 
and synthetic textile fields. 


as alizarine 


hydroquinone, metol, 


Ultro 


During World War Il, Zinsser again 
turned its efforts to producing materials 
for the The Company be- 
came a prime contractor on several impor- 
tant smoke colors, while also producing 
photographic chemicals and dyestuffs for 


Government. 


the armed forces. 


New officers of Zinsser & Co, Inc are 
as follows: R H Giebel, chairman of the 
board; J L Berston, president; C S Parke, 
vice president; H W Dingee, vice president 
& sales manager; R J Perry, vice president 
& secretary; A D Perry, treasurer; M D 
Griffith and R A Neely, assistant treasur- 
ers; H C Homberg, controller; W H 
Brown, assistant secretary; Georgianna E 
Faith, cashier. 

The are the directors of 
Zinsser & Co, Inc: J L Berston, president, 
Zinsser & Co, Inc; H W 
president, Zinsser & Co, Inc; R H Giebel, 
vice president; The Harshaw Chemical 
Co; W J Harshaw, president, The Har- 
shaw Chemical Co; H C Hovey, vice presi- 
dent, The Harshaw Chemical Co; C § 
Parke, executive vice president, The Har- 
shaw Chemical Co; A D Perry, treasurer, 
The Harshaw Chemical Co. 


following 


vice 


Dingee, 


@ Seydel-Woolley Expansion 
Continues 
Seydel-Wooley & Co, a leading man- 
textile chemicals, is now 
sixth major expansion 
Atlanta, Ga, 


ufacturer of 
carrying out its 
program 
in 1923. 

The firm, which markets its warp-sizing 
and wet-processing auxiliaries under the 
Seyco trademark, was founded by Paul 
and Herman Seydel in the Georgian city 
in 1904 as the Atlanta Compound Com- 
pany. A few years later, the company was 
moved to Jersey City, N J, where it flour- 
ished as the Seydel Chemical Co. Growth 
was rapid, with the firm branching into 
several other lines, including pharmaceu- 
ticals and 1923, Paul 
Seydel returned to Adanta as president of 
the new firm of Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Vassar Woolley, who had formerly been 
superintendent, was made sales 
manager. After the death of Mr Seydel, 
Mr Woolley became president, and Mr 
Seydel's sons, Paul, Jr, and John, became 
Today the firm is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be among the na- 


since returning to 


intermediates. In 


general 


vice presidents 


tion's largest producers of warp-sizing 
compounds 

Present expansion is in the storage and 
manufacturing facilities, particularly those 
of the recently formed Finishing Chemi- 
cals Division, which produces surfactants, 
softeners, and other wet-processing auxil- 
iaries. The growth of this Division has 
already the building 


which was constructed to house it three 


made inadequate 


years ago 
the 
expansion of laboratory facilities to keep 


Plans are also being drawn for 


pace with the company's accelerating re- 
search program and development work. 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N Y, plant of Zinsser & Co, Inc 
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Sheraton Hell, in Montreal's Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, was 
transformed into an impressive display of products of the Can- 
adian textile industry during the ‘Panorama of Canadian Fabric 


~ 


ond Fashion’, April 20-23. Twice-daily showings of couturier- 
designed gowns featured the show. 


@ Canadian Textile Panorama 


A panorama of textile fabric and fash- 
ion dramatically portrayed Canadian de- 
sign and manufacturing achievements in 
textiles at Montreal's Sheraton-Mount 
Royal Hotel last month. 


Under the sponsorship of the Quebec 
Section, Canadian Association of Textile 
Colourists and Chemists, the three-day 
exhibition drew impressive crowds. The 
more than 100 companies which devoted 
time and money to the success of the 
Panorama included dyestuff and chemical 
manufacturers as well as producers of 
fibers, fabrics and garments. 


Special emphasis throughout the Pano- 
rama was placed on the important role 
that chemistry plays in the production of 
fine fabrics. At each performance, a model 
would emerge from a five-foot caldron 
which was placed on the center of the 
large stage at the head of an artistically 
decorated runway. A large mural dec- 
oration of familiar chemical symbols, live 
steam, motor noise, etc, created the illusion 
of actual dyehouse operation. This intro- 
duction set the stage for an elaborate 
fashion show, which was presented daily. 

The exhibition, held in conjunction 
with the 19th annual meeting of the 
Quebec Section, was open to the public. 

“The interest shown in this initial effort 
by an inexperienced group of technical 
men to arrange for, manage and produce 
a fashion show was,” according to Leon F 
Moody, general chairman, “a difficult 
problem, but the results were most re- 
warding as the total attendance was re- 
ported to have been in excess of twelve 
thousand.” 

The decision of the committee not to 
sell booth spaces, but rather to solicit the 
support of voluntary contributions to sup- 
port the “Panorama” evoked so much 
favorable comment that the plan will, it 
is understood, be continued in future 


annual meetings. 
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Recognition of the companies who co- 
operated by devoting time and money to 
the success of the Panorama was made by 
listing their names on large signs. 


In the section devoted to Dye and 
Chemical Control Testing, the names of 
the following manufacturers and dealers 
were listed as exhibitors and sponsors: 


Althouse Chemical Co, Inc 
H L. Blachford, Ltd 
Canada Colors & Chemicals (Dominion) Ltd 
anadian Aniline & Extract Co Ltd 
anadian Industries (1954) Led 
arbic Color & Chemical Co, Inc 
hemtex Products Ltd 
‘iba Co Led 
Clough Chemical Co Ltd 
Clough Dyestuff Co Ltd 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical (Canada) 
Ltd 
Consolidated Dyestuffs & Chemicals Ltd 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Led 
Dow Corning Silicones Ltd 
E F Drew & Co, Ltd 
Du Pont Co of Canada Ltd 
Dye & Chemical Co of Canada Ltd 
Geigy Dyestuffs, Division of Geigy Chemical 
Corp 
Harmont Color & Chemicals Ltd 
Hart Products Co of Canada Ltd 
L B Holliday & Co of Canada Ltd 
Irwin Dyestuff Corp Ltd, Division of Canadian 
Developments of Canada Ltd 
Marwin Dyestuff of Canada Ltd 
Metro-Atlantic Canada Ltd 
National Aniline & Chemical Company Ltd 
Nopceo Chemical of Canada Ltd 
North American Cyanamid Ltd 
Nova Chemical Corp 
Progressive Color & Chemical Co Ltd 
Quaker City Chemical Co of Canada, Ltd 
Reliable Chemical Products Co 
Rohm & Haas Co of Canada, Ltd 
Thomas Rostron & Co 
Sandoz (Canada) Ltd 
Scholler Bros Ltd 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd 
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F D Wallace (left) receives the first Bronze Medal Award for 
outstanding service to the Quebec Section, Canadian Association 
of Textile Colourists and Chemists, from L J Sheps, Quebec 


Section president. 


Charles Albert Smith Led 

Texall Products Co Ltd 

Texavon Chemical Co Ltd 

The Ault & Wiborg Co of Canada Ltd 
The Canadye Corp 

The McArthur Chemical Co Ltd 
Trilon Chemicals Ltd 

Woonsocket Color & Chemical Co 


Yocum Faust, Ltd 
In the Fabric Section, bolts of the vari- 


ous materials were shown collectively, the 
only identification being small cards, which 
in the instance of the synthetics listed 
only the yarn trade-name. 


Among the highlights of the Annual 
Meeting itself was the presentation of the 
Section’s first Bronze Medal Award “as 
recognition of exceptional service to the 
Association.” The initial winner of the 
Award, which will be made annually or 
less frequently in the future, was Frederic 
Donald Wallace, CATCC’s 8th president. 
In presenting the award to the medalist, 
L J Sheps, chairman of the Quebec Section, 
paid special tribute to Mr Wallace’s work 
in the Section’s educational program. 


Guest speaker at the annual meeting 
E F King, vice president — sales, 
Dominion Textile Company Ltd, 
discussed “Promotional Advertising.” 


was 
who 


James J Clough, Clough Chemical Co, 
Led, served as master of ceremonies at the 
annual dinner, which was followed by a 
floor show. 


@ Chemical and Allied Buyers 
Group to Meet 


The Chemical and Allied Products 
Buyers’ Group of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents will meet at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York from May 
29th through June Ist. 


Their program will include five panel 
discussions, the Annual business meeting, 
and the election of officers. 
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@ KAE Attendance Exceeds 
9000 

The 42nd Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
held last month at Atlantic City’s Conven- 
tion Hall, attracted more than 9000 vis- 
itors, according to estimates of show 
officials. 

A notable increase in the amount of 
machinery on exhibit was thought to be 
one of the contributing factors in luring 
a near-record turnout, in spite of week- 
long inclement weather. 

Several sources have expressed the opin- 
ion that more orders were written at this 
year’s KAE than in any previous one. 


@ Pulp Chemicals Association 
Organized 

The growing importance of chemicals 
derived from the black liquor skimmings 
and other by-products of the southern 
kraft pulp manufacturing industry was 
recognized recently at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Tall Oil Association. At that 
meeting the Association was completely 
reorganized. A new parent Association, 
the Pulp Chemicals Association was 
formed with Albert Scharwachter, vice 
president of Arizona Chemical Company, 
as its president and Leonard J Doyle, vice 
president of Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion, as its vice president. The former 
Tall Oil Association became the Tall Oil 
Division of Pulp Chemicals Association 
with Albert Scharwachter as its chairman 
and A E Griffin of Camp Manufacturing 
as its vice chairman. 

A new Sulphate Turpentine Division 
was formed to handle the problems of that 
important naval store, and a third division, 
the (Tall Oil) Fatty Acids Division, was 
also formed. 

The new Association is so organized 
that additional divisions may readily be 
formed to handle the problems of any 
other chemicals. 

The new Association's headquarters will 
be at 122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N Y, the same address as that of the 
former Tall Oil Association. Dernell 
Every will act as secretary, T K Heston as 
assistant secretary and I B Oseas as 
counsel. 


@e CCNE Annual Dinner 
Attracts 400 


Approximately 400 members and guests 
attended the 9th Annual Dinner of The 
Chemical Club of New England, Inc, 
which was held at the Louis XIV Ball- 
room of the Somerset Hotel in Boston on 
March 24th. 


Arrangements for the function were 
handled by John E Upham, Jr, Hercules 
Powder Co. He was assisted by William 
B Sinclair, Celanese Corp of America, and 
Thomas J Desmond, E I du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co, Inc. 
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@ Taylor Occupies New West 
Coast Plant 


Taylor Instrument Companies on May 
Ist moved its San Francisco offices and 
plant across San Francisco Bay to 1661 
Timothy Drive, San Leandro, Calif. Deci- 
sion to relocate the plant and sales offices 
was made on the basis of a greatly in- 
creased volume of sales and service activi- 
ties in the San Francisco area. 


The new plant reportedly has much 
better facilities and equipment than those 
previously available in the San Francisco 
area. It is said to be capable of duplicating 
many manufacturing and repair techniques 
followed in the company’s main plant in 
Rochester, N Y. Set up to make repairs 
and assemble new instruments, it contains 
16,800 square floor space, has 
extensive parking facilities, and is centrally 
located. 


feet of 


@ MIT Offering Course in 
Parachute Technology 


To survey current progress in the theory 
and application of parachute materials and 
designs, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will offer during the 1955 
Summer Session a two-week special sum- 
mer program on “Parachute Technology” 
from Monday, June 20, through Friday, 
July 1. 

Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the Office 
of the Summer Session, Room 7-104, MIT, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Me and Mrs Henry Rutherford are shown 
boarding an Eastern Airlines plane for the 
first leg of a trip to South America. About 
twenty-five textile people and friends were 
on hand for the send-off from Raleigh, 
N C, airport. 


Me Rutherford, head of the Department 
of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing at North 
Carolina State College, is in Lima, Peru 
helping to organize a textile school at 
their National College of Engineering. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
AND 
DEVELOPMENTS 


@ Identa-Lite Shows Up 
Potential Dye Streaks in Raw 
Cotton or Grey Goods 

The Identa-Lite, a product of Charlotte 

Chemical Laboratories, Inc, Charlotte, N 

C, utilizes three 48” ultra-violet ray lamps 

and a special high intensity reflector to 

aid in the elimination of potential dye 
streaks at the source. 


Under its rays each of the potential dye- 
inhibiting types of fiber, such as immature, 
cat-eye, or “California” cotton, has a char- 
acteristic reaction. The same is true of oil 
spots or other contamination in grey cloth 
or hosiery. Thus the Indenta-Lite should 
be of interest to the textile processor as a 
tool for pin pointing the causes of im- 
proper dye absorption in cloth and hos- 
iery. 

The complete unit sells for $75.00 fob 
Charlotte. 


@ Aula Develops New Pad 
Dye Process 
A new process for obtaining complete 
uniformity of shade when padding light 
to dark colors has been announced by 
Aula Chemicals, Inc, Elizabeth, N J, manu- 
facturer of water-dilutable pigment colors. 


Aulabrite Pad Dye Process No. 18, as 
the new system is called, is said to pro- 
duce extremely low crock and excellent 
fastness to light, washing and drycleaning. 
It was designed for the application of 
Aulabrite 3000 Series colors, for the dye- 
ing of cotton, rayon, acetate, Orlon, nylon, 
Dacron, and other natural and synthetic 
fibres. 


@ Caleofluor White RWS 

A new water-soluble whitener, Calco- 
fluor White RWS, similar in shade and 
brightness to Calcofluor White RW, has 
been added to American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s line of brighteners. 

Calcofluor White RWS has been de- 
veloped especially to facilitate application 
procedures of brighteners to wool, nylon, 
acetate, pure silk and Orlon textiles, ac- 
cording to the Company, 

The producer states that water-soluble 
Calcofluor White RWS may be applied 
by the usual dyeing or padding methods, 
This is done as a separate treatment dur- 
ing wet combination 
treatment during chemical washing, rins- 
discharge printing, 


processing or im 


ing and bleaching; 
pastel dyeing; and application of finishing 


agents. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 








Volke 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, Jersey City, N J, bas an- 
nounced the election of EMERY I VALKO as vice president 
of the company. Dr Valko continues as director of research, a 
position to which be was appointed upon rejoining Onyx in 
1954. He is also serving as collaborator of the Cotton Fiber 
Section, Southern Utilization Research Branch, U S$ Dept of 
Agriculture. 

Also announced by Onyx was the appointment of GUIL- 
IANA C TESORO, former bead of the Organic Research De- 
partment, as assistant director of research in charge of chemical 
research for the company. Dr Tesoro has been with Onyx since 
1944, 

A third appointment is that of HENRY A MOLTENI as 
assistant director of research in charge of development and 
services. Mr Molteni was formerly with E F Drew & Co and 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Appointment of STANLEY I CLARK, Sterling Drug Inc, 
as chairman of the Nominating Committee of the Drug, Chem- 
ical and Allied Trades Section of the New York Board of 
Trade, has been announced by CLAUDE A HANFORD, 
Pharmaco Inc, Section chairman. 

Other members appointed were HAROLD C GREEN, 
Strong Cobb & Company, Inc, CHARLES M MACAULEY, 
Charles M Macauley Associates, LLOYD I VOLCKENING, 
Ivers-Lee Company, and C P WALKER, JR, van Ameringen- 
Haebler, Inc. 

The Committee will prepare a slate for the Executive 
Committee which will be elected at the Section’s Annual 
Meeting at Pocono Manor September 22-24. 


The members of the Chemical Club of New England, Inc, 
at their annual meeting last month in Boston, elected 
MORTON S JOHNSON as their president, Mr Johnson, New 
England Branch manager for Solvay Process Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp, bas been associated with the chemical 
industry for 29 years. 

Other Club officers elected were: GEORGE W SMITH, 
BE I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, vice president; JOHN E 
UPHAM, JR, Hercules Powder Co, treasurer; IRVING G 
LOXLEY, Heyden Chemical Corp, secretary; and EDGAR J 
POTVIN, Worcester Chemical Distributors Corp, director 
(for 3 years), 


JOHN H ELLEMAN has been named director of the 
newly established Coordination: Department, Solvay Process 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, and ARTHUR 
PHILLIPS, JR succeeds Mr Elleman as director of sales. 

Under the new set up, Solvay’s Technical Service De- 
partment will report to Mr Elleman, who will make his 
headquarters at Syracuse, N Y. In addition, he will supervise 
Solvay's sales training program and maintain liaison between 
the sales, operating and development departments. Mr Phil- 
lips will continue at Solvay's executive office in New York. 
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J EDWARD LYNN has established a consulting service, 
specializing in colloid chemical and related engineering prob- 
lems, with headquarters in Connecticut at P O Box 734, Old 
Greenwich. 

Dr Lynn for the past two years has served as director of 
basic research at National Gypsum Co. Prior to that he had 
spent twelve years at American Cyanamid Company's Stamford 
Research Laboratories in charge of developing textile chemi- 
cals, textile resin finishes, and surface-active agents. 

Consultation in emulsification, emulsion breaking, controlled 
precipitation, dispersion, rheology, system and viscosity stab- 
ilizing, detergency, etc, will comprise the bulk of the service. 


VICTOR E STILWELL, formerly assistant plant engineer, 
has been appointed assistant chief chemical engineer of the 
Bound Brook, N J Plant, Organic Chemicals Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. 


Appointment of MATTHEW J QUIGLEY as New Eng- 
land District manager of Interchemical Corpocation’s Textile 
Colors Division, Hawthorne, N J, has been announced by 
WILLIAM J ROTHEMICH, Divisional preside nt. 

Mr Quigley joined Interchemical Corporation in 1940 
and has been with that organization continuously with the 
exception of one year’s military service. In 1948 he was made 
technical representative for the New England District of the 
Textile Colors Division, with headquarters at 11 Winthrop 
Ave, Pawtucket, R L. 

PHILLIP H DEWEY has been appointed to the newly 
created position of administrative assistant at the central 
Research Laboratories of Interchemical Corporation in New 
York. 

In this capacity, Mr Dewey will work on the business 
administration portion of the company’s research effort. He 
continues as editor-in-chief of the Interchemical Review, 
technical publication of the Corporation. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp, New Brunswick, N J, bas 
announced the appointment of J] K SUMNER as manager of 
technical service of its Non-Woven Fabrics Division. 

Dr Sumner joined Chicopee in 1946 as assistant tech- 
nical director of the Non-Woven Fabrics Research Laboratory 
at Milltown, N J. He will continue to make his headquarters 
at Milltown. 


Additional promotions in the Research Laboratory at 
Milltown include E J YEDLICK, who has been elevated from 
senior chemist to group leader in charge of technical service; 
and J J OSMAR, who has also been promoted from senior 
chemist to group leader in charge of infant specialty and 
binder research. 





Sumner 





Quigley 
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Rich, Full-Bodied Reds 
On Rayon, Cotton, Unions 


Calcodur* Red 8BL is a great favorite 
in dye houses for producing rich, full 
red shades under a variety of dyeing 
conditions. Its excellent leveling prop- 
erties permit dyeing of rayon and cot- 
ton in raw stock, skein, packages, 
pieces. On blends of rayon or cotton 


Calcomine Blue DR solves 
problem of resin aftertreatment 


THE PROBLEM: To produce good eco- or a combination of Aerotex Cream 450 
nomical blues and navies on cellulosic and a copper complex. 

fabrics which are to be given crease- 

proof resin treatments. 


with good fastness properties. Works 
well on linen and new synthetics. 

Caleodur* Red 8BL is important as 
a self-shade in dyeing dress goods, lin- 
ings, carpets, hand-knitting yarns, 
shirtings, hosiery. Full details and sam- 
ples on request. 


bination with other colors in our line of 
Caleodur Resin Fast Dyes, Calcomine | oa aR 
Blue DR is well suited for dyeings in- aR 
volving resin aftertreatment with 
Aerotex Cream 450, Aerotex Resin M-3, 

QUICK TIPS Calcoloid Brown 


In An Asolo Developing Bath — excess 

developer over the theoretical required 2QWP Paste 
varies with liquor ratio. While 10% ex- 

cess may be sufficient in a liquor ratio Produces Uniform Results 


of 2 to 1, as much as 3 times the theo- 
retical may be necessary in a liquor Under All Mill Ageing 


ratio of 35 or 40 to 1. Conditions 
Cleaning Padders: Motors being 


Formulate Your Blacks 
Using Calcocid* Blue Black 
Ex. Conc. as the Base 


As a self-shade for bluish-blacks —as a 
base for jet blacks or dark navies—this 
wool dye has no equal in money value. 
Noted for excellent color body and con- 
sistently high quality, Caleocid Blue 
Black Ex. Conc. is widely used for dye- 
ing sweater yarns, ladies’ dress goods, 
over-coating fabrics, hosiery, carpet 
wools. Rich shade, bloomy overtone, 
and. excellent fastness to light. 

Good solubility —highly suitable for 
screen printing of wool and silk fab- 
rics. Works well in dyeing skeins, pack- 
ages, pieces, top-slubbing, rawstock. 
Most famous as “workhorse” black for 
wools, gives excellent results on pure 
silk, unions, nylon, new synthetics. 


Improved ageing properties ...low vis- 
splashed with water from hose pipes? 


cosity...non-settling and non-drying 
Then install a perforated pipe above 


or flaking in the drum... good fastness 
the top pad roll. Tie this pipe into the and working properties—these qualities 


feed tank, and hot water or chemical | pest describe Calcoloid Brown RRWP 
cleansing agents can be run down over Paste for printing. 
the pads after a run is completed. This red shade of brown produces 
prints of notable fastness, economic- 
ally. A range of fast printing browns 
can be produced by shading with Calco- 
sol Jade Green N Supra Paste or Cal- 
cosol Golden Yellow GK WP Paste. 
The following table shows the excel- 
lent fastness ratings of this brown 
| printing paste: 


Continuous Dysing of Ascic Shades: 
Blues and certain other shades do not 
attain their tone shade during brief 
soaping on a continuous range. A suit- 
able non-ionic detergent with % to 1 
oz. of caustic soda is more effective than 
an anionic detergent with soda ash. 


with wool, solid shades are achieved by A SOLUTION: We have developed 
manipulation of temperatures. On pure Calcomine Blue DR expressly for this 
silk, this dye yields rich red shades purpose. When used alone, or in com- 


Wash (Cotton Wash Test No. 4) 
Dry Cleaning 

Chlorine No. 4 

Water Spotting 

Acid Spotting 

Alkali Spotting 


This dye is indicated especially for 

dress goods! Your American Cyanamid 

Dyestuff representative will be glad to 
$88,649 was paid in suggestion awards during 1954 to 5,690 employees by supply you samples and detailed tech- 
American Cyanamid Company. °7.M. AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY nical information. 





You'll enjoy doing business with Columbia-Southern 
You'll enjoy the pleasant business relationships with 
Columbia-Southern’s staff. They are eager to give you the 
finest in service, and your order always gets the careful 
attention it deserves. 
You'll also enjoy the confidence that comes from dealing 
with an established, progressive organization Columbia- 


Southern, a wholly owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Company, is the leading merchant producer of 


chlorine, and a leader in the manufacture of alkalies COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
Columbia-Southern is your guarantee of stability, supply i} CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


d g ; 
and quality SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Call today. Columbia-Southern welcomes your inquiries ene Gazemen enneee,- caenenne ta - Gamnennnents 


and the opportunity to serve you. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlotte « Chicago + Cleveland + Boston « New York « St. Louis 
Minneapolis « New Orleans + Dollas * Houston « Pittsburgh * Philadelphia + San Francisco 


IN CANADA; Stondord Chemical Limited and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


P WANTED—POSITIONS WANTED—EQUIPMENT wanted 


to 
for sale. Rates, effective February 1, ‘eo One-time, $10.00 


00 per colum 00 per 


column inch; 3 consecutive times (same copy), 
; Position Wanted, $2.00 per on —, inch. Figure 


reserves the right to reject or discontinue a ——— advertisement. 
.-»¢/o American Dyestuff Reporter, 44 East 23rd Street, on York 10, N. Y. 


ABSTRACTING SERVICE—Abstracting and digest- 
ing of foreign patents and periodicals. Literature review 
and special reports in dyestuff and cellulose chemistry. 
PAUL WENGRAF, 88-36 ELMHURST AVENUE. 
ELMHURST 73, NEW YORK. 


CONFIDE? NTIAL EMPLOYME NT SERVICE 
If you are available for a good position in textiles. it wil! 
pay you to have your application in our files. Negotia 
tions are confidential through us. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, In 
Phone: Liberty 2-6547 
294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass 
Over 55 Years In Business 


POSITION WANTED: Technical graduate with wide 
experience in supervising complete textile printing opera- 
tions, Thoroughly familiar with modern methods and ma- 
chines used in both roller and screen printing, dyeing and 
finishing. Write Box No. 872. 


POSITION WANTED: JIG DYER, 25 years’ experi- 
ence, directs, acetates, nylon and blends. South preferred. 
Write Box No. 884. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist and Colorist 
for technical service. Extensive experience in all branches 


of textile processing. Thoroughly familiar with the de- 
tailed application of dyes, pigments, chemicals and finishes. 
Write Box No. 875. 
-C CHEMICAL SPECL AL TY SALE SMAN: Man want- 
ed to cover the South Carolina-~Georgia area selling tex- 
tile chemical specialities for a well established manufac- 
turer. Compensation and expenses open to negotiation. 
All replies will be held strictly confidential. Write Box 
No. 892, 


POSITION WANTED: Print Supervisor-Colorist on 
dress goods, draperies, flannels, table cloths, corduroy, etc. 
Graduate fast Will 
steady 2nd shift position and willing to locate anywhere 
Write Box No. 896 


chemist, color-matcher. consider 


CHEMIST WANTED: With dyer’s background. Pre- 
ferably in narrow fabrics, One who is familiar with syn- 
thetics as well as natural fibers. Write in detail your 
background and salary desired. Reply will be held in strict 
confidence. Write Box No. 891. 
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POSITION WANTED: Dyer-Chemist, desires position 
with dyestuff, chemical or fiber firm. 
laboratory, and managerial experience in box and jig syn- 
Write Box No 


Extensive plant, 


thetic plants. Textile college graduate. 
897 


POSITION WANTED: Assistant Dyer-Laboratory 
Technician-Colorist. Technical background; supervisory 
experience ; under 30. Interested in position which will 
enable fuller use of capabilities. Must be New York or 


New Jersey area. Write Box No, 898 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


manufacturer has unusual opening for technical salesman. 


Century old national 


Industrial sales experience to greige mills and/or syn- 
thetic mills required. Eagerness and ability to sell essen 
tial. Technical knowledge of textile field useful. Travel 
required in North Carolina and South Carolina, Our em 
Write 


ployees have been informed of this advertisement, 


Box No. 899. 


DYER’S 
graduate. 


PLANT CHEMIST OR POSITION 
WANTED: By chemist, Over 20 
years’ experience in dyeing and finishing of cotton syn- 


college 


thetics and wool fabrics. Have worked as dyer, finisher, 


director and superintendent. Will consider 


Write Box No. 900. 


laboratory 
offer anywhere. 


POSITION WANTED: Machine 


24 years’ experience. Experienced all classes of dyestuff 


and screen printing. 


on cotton, wool and synthetics. Fully capable of taking 
charge of print or color-shop department, supervisor or 
Will consider 


superintendent. College graduate offer 


abroad, Write Box No. 901 


WANTED: 


goods on both synthetics and blends. 


and automotive piece 
Pile 


constructions. Location in the South. Give qualifications 


Dyer, for upholstery 
and flat fabric 
and references in detail. Our personnel have been in 
formed of this advertisement. Write Box No. 902 


WANTED: TEXTILE CHEMIST dyestuff 
manufacturer desires man to supervise established labora- 
Should be familiar with lab 
rably 
experienced in demonstrating dyestuff application tech- 


niques. Write Box No, 907 


Top 


tory in Southern area branch. 


techniques, customer service requirements; prefe 
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@ Classified Advertisements @ 


POSITION WANTED: DYER, would like position in 
woolen or synthetic mill. Available now, will go anywhere, 
17 years’ experience on raw stock and pieces, some cotton 
experience also. Recommendations if needed. Write Box 


No. GO4 
Ou Deniz Ug 
WANTED: Assistant Dyer by large hosiery manufac 
turer. Modern mill located in western Tennessee. State 
qualifications and experience in reply. Write Box No. 905 h 0, 


POSITION WANTED: PTI graduate, age 25, with 


experience in standardization work, sales, administration, ¥ i EASY TO USE 


color matching and straw dyeing, desires a position with a 
future. Write Box No. 906 


tx ECONOMICAL 
WANTED: CHEMIST, to work on plant problems on . 
svnthetx piece goods Metropolitan area. Write Box No 


GOR de SAFE ON ALL 
FABRICS 


tt A QUICK AND 
COMPLETE 
STARCH DIGESTER 


Try 


jy DEPEN DABLE 


T MEETS ALL Of 


rc 


exSiZt 
HESE REQUIREME! 


A 


Classitied —eargimn 


COMPANY 


, fue? 


sf , 
‘: be hicogeo, 
221 N le Solle $1, Chive 
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New Line of 


STAINLESS STEEL 


PAILS 


at Big Savings! 


New Welded Construction Equals 
Seamless or Spun 


Entirely stainless (no solder) — 
smooth surfaces—sturdy 24 gauge ser ee on 
type 304 analysis stainless—im- OM THE MARKET 
shape for easier carrying, 
ter Saenes — handles, an 10 qt. - $9.25 ea. 
chimes of heavy-duty stainless. 12 qt. - 10.25 ea. 
Outstanding quality at lowest 14 qt. - 11.25 ea. 
cost, Backed by Metalemiths’ 30 16 qt. - 12.25 ea. 
years’ serving process industries. 20 qt. - 13.50 ea. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


METALSMITHS 


Division of Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 
562 White Street Orenge, N. J 


It will pay you to investigate .. . 


C CONC 


DYEFIX——~: 


105 


to improve fastness properties of 


and many other selected colors .. . 


Both products are liquid 
and may be applied at 
room temperature in all 
types of dyeing and wet 
finishing equipment. 


samples on request... 


Sou-Tex Chemical Company 


MOUNT HOLLY © NORTH CAROLINA 


TINOLAN 
MARKER 


It’s New! 


TWO 
FAST COLORS 


Black Markers 
only may 
had with felt tip for 
marking all smooth 
surfaces. 
THE PRACTICAL MARKER FOR TEXTILES 
RESISTS MOST DYEING PROCESSES 
RIGID-—NON-COLLAPSIBLE TUBE—NO SQUEEZING 
LEAK-PROOF CONSTRUCTION LASTS LONCEK 
ORDER TODAY! 
The Tinolan Company of America, Inc. 
1016 East Montgomery Avenue Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


NEW BINDER TO HOLD YOUR 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER COPIES 


BYERY issue is held securely by flat 
steel blades. There is a label holder 
on the backbone to use for dating the vol- 
umes. Holds 26 issues. It opens flat for 
easy reference. Maroon leatherette with 
the title AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER in gold leaf. It looks and han- 
dles like the finest book in your library. 


Only $3.50 postpaid. 
* 


Please send check with order to: 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


May 23, 1955 


BIXAFORM FAST BLACK GRNX SUPRA 


A direct cotton and rayon dye when 


aftertreated with Formaldehyde 


has outstanding fastness to 


washing. 


e Reserves Acetate 


Write for sample and shade card 


¢ Discharges White 


BICK & CO., INC. 


READING, PENNA. 


Wyandotte gives you 
quality chemicals 


plus technical help 


—that you can depend on, Close quality control assures 
pure and uniform chemicals. And you get prompt delivery, 
thanks to strategically located plants and distributor 
stocks. 


Quality 


— saves you time in solving process problems, and helps 
increase your production efficiency. Wyandotte works 
with you on the handling and application of our products. 
For technical service or product data, mail coupon below, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. Offices 
in principal cities. 


Technical 
Service 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Technical Inquiry Section, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Send me date on the products circled: 
te se I ae 


City pee wie pe DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR 
CHEMICAL RAW MATERIALS 


C) Heve your representative call on me 





lone Stote 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Caustic Soda — Available as: a liquid in 
50% and 74% concentrations, solid, «td, 
flake, 4%” flake, crystal, and powder, 


PLURONICS*® — Unique series of 100%%- 
active (including flake and solid) non- 
ionic surfactants with molecular weights 
from 1,800 to 8,000. Ether-type structure 
results in excellent stability to acids, alka- 
lis, electrolytes. Recommended for wool 
scouring, warp sizing, carbonizing, dye 
leveling, soaping, and finishing. 


CARBOSE* Series — (Technical Sodium 
CMC) Used for warp sizing, Carbose 
overcomes many disadvantages of other 
film-forming materials, Among the advan- 
tages are: stability, softer warps, desizing, 
uniformity. More data in AATCC Year- 
book. 
Chierine —Of the highest purity; avail- 
able in 16-, 30-, and 55-ton tank cars 
Bicarbonate of Soda— Meets USP. 
XIV standards. Available in several screen 
sizes, 
Seda Ash —Five grades: All test 58% 
sodium oxide or better. 
KREELON* — Economical surface-active 
agent. Comes in 40% and 859% active 
agent forms; flake or powder. Retains 
wetting, emulsifying, detergent properties 
in acid, alkaline, or neutral solutions; hard 
or soft water. 
PURECAL* — (ppt. CaCOs) Pure, uni- 
form; virtually free from iron, magnesium 
and alkali salts, abrasive materials 

“REO. US PAT. OFF 


47A 





meet -ot Colton 


Saha PRs os ative 


Miss De Lois Faulkner of Sallisaw, Oklahoma, was 
selected Maid - of - Cotton for 1955. Textile manufac- 
turers select Burk -Schier Wet Processing Agents for 
dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PURMAN © CGE «© TONE « BLINN @ 6feenes 
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Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
Alliance Color & ee Corp... 
Althouse Chemical Co., 
ted Chemical _ ; 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Co. (Dyestuff Dept.) 
American Cyanamid Co. (Tex. Resin Dept.) 


Atlantic Refining Co., The 
Atlas Electric Devices Co 
Aula Chemicals, Inc. 
Augusta Chemical Co. 


Barium Reduction Corp 
Becco Chemical Div. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 
Berkshire a4 and Chemical Co. 
Bick & Co., : 

Bryant Choniest Corp. 

Burkart Schier Chemical Co., Inc 
Burlington Engineering Co., Inc 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Carbide & Carbon ‘Chemicals Co., A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Ciba Company, Inc. 24A, 25A, 
Colgate-Paimolive Company 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
Cravenette Co., The 
Custom Scientific Instruments 


Demco Chemical Co. 

De Paul Chemical Co. 

Desert Sunshine Exposure Tests 

Dexter Chemical Corp. 

Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., ‘Inc.), E. | 
Dyes and Chemical Divisions 
Electrochemicals Dept. 

Organic Chemicals Auxiliaries 


Third Cover 


Eastman Chemicals Products, Inc 
Emery Industries, In-. 
Emkay Chemicals Co. 


Fablok Mills, Inc. 
Fancourt G Co., W. F. 
Feeley Co., E. |. 
Foxboro Co., The 


Gabb Special Products 

Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co 18A 
Geigy Company, inc. Front Cover 
General Dyestuff Co. 

General Electric Co. 16A, 17A 
Goodrich Chemical Company, 8. F. 50A 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gurley, W. & L. E. 


Harchem Div., Wallace G Tiernan, inc 
Hart Products Corp., The 

Haughton & Co., E. F. 

Hercules Powdor Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. 

Heyden Chemical Corp. 

Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., The 
Hubinger & Co., The 


Imperial Paper G Color Corp. 
lnterchemical Corp., — Colors Div. 
International Salt Co., 


Jersey State Chemical Co 
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.. . and retain this.sofiness even after 
repeated lauynderings . . . outstanding resistance 
to yellowing . . . for application by 
pad. # sub fantive methods to Dacron, 


she 


and cotton or Dacron and wool blends. 


Write for more information 


*Du Pont's trade-mork for its polyester fiber + Arnold, Hoffmen trade-mark 


on ARNOLD, HOFE MAN 
< pan ; eed 
_— ROOUCT> j » ¥ PROVIDENCE * RHODE ISLAND 
. . “* Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Lid,, London, England 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED « EST. 1815 © PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Offices and Sales Service Laboratories: Providence, R. | 
Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., Teterboro, N. J 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


raw materials 


eee with 


(Good-rite T§-20 


Developed to meet the stringent requirements of 

single end sizing, Good-rite TS-20 also insures 

better control of slasher sizing of a broad range of 

fibers. See how TS-20 advantages can help im- 

prove your processing: 

1. ft imparts @ high degree of abrasion resistance to 
the yarn; 

2. Possesses excelient adhesion resistance; 


3. Does not flake or slough off the fiber—yet causes 
no scouring problems; 


. May be extended easily with cold water; 
. Requires no additives; 
. Coloriess; 


. Uniform viscosity-concentration characteristics make 
close contro! of size pick-up a simple operation. 


Good-rite TS-20 is supplied asa 25 per cent total 
solids solution. Not recommended for wet knitting 
because of acidic quality. 


Good-rite TS-20 is only one of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company materials that serve the textile 
industry. Others include Hycar latices for pigment 
binders, and Geon resins and latices for fiber bind- 
ers, coatings and finishes. Write for information 
on any or all of these materials. Please address 
Dept. RA-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Pe eeee, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B.F.Geedrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR Americen rubber « GOOD-RITE 
chemicels and plasticizers © HARMON colors 


SOA 
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Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Sou-Tex Chemical Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 
Stein Hall 
Swift & Company 


Tanner Co., Charles C. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tennessee Corporation 
Tex-Chem Co. 

Timolan Co. of America, inc. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Carbide & Chemicals Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co.. Naugatuck Div. 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 

Verona Dyestuffs 

Versenes, Inc. 

Victor Chemicals 

Virginia Smelting Co. 

Wallerstein Co., Inc. 

Warwick Chemical Co. 

Westvaco Chem. Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
Young Aniline Works, Inc. 
Zinsser & Co., Inc 
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YOUR Quotity FABRICS 


ance 


Fussy 

ity fabrid 
Van Viac 
chines the 
accurate. 


THE V.V. | 

ision not b 

pee insta V.V. INSPECTALL 
and let-off b 

ition — givin 

in rolls up to 

justable exami 


yards and eigth 


THE V.V. TUBER a 
package, especial 
less processing. Th 
control — from n 
Constant cloth spee 
uring (measuring dr 
package, simple, e 
loading and operati 


V.V. TUBER 


THE V.V. COMBINAT 
MACHINE automaticall 
spects or he can tube a 
the automatic selvage g 
ections on all fabrics fro 
plastics or paper. Speed 
amining rate to full tubi 
finger tip control, governing 
rejected yardage (seconds) 
is provided. 


Our engineers 
these and other 


VAN V 


VAN VLAANDEIF 
370 Straight Street 
In the South — Parrott and Bal 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUF 
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METRO-ATLANTIC’S 


WATER REPELLENTS! 
A Vew Water Repellent Series Created Te Meet Specitic Demands ! 


For Synthetics: — RANEDARE RB 

Designed specifically for synthetic 
fabrics for use with crease resistant 
and stabilizing resins to provide dur- 
able water repellency, shrinkage 
control, wrinkle and spot resistant 
effects. Easily diluted in cold water. 
Low foam, has good running prop- 
erties. Results are durable to dry 
cleaning and washing. Ranedare 
has an extremely high shelf life and 
is very compatible with other resins. 


For Cottons 


WATER REPELLERT | 
Durabte To Dry Cieaning & Washing | 
_ METRO-ATLANTIC INC. Comtredete, @../ 


For Cottons: — RANEDARE C 
Especially for use on cotton, to pro- 
duce high and durbale water repel- 
lency. Durable to repeated washings 
or dry cleanings. Very economical, 
easily diluted. Has high shelf life. 
Runs exceptionally well with low 
foam, 


Here are three new ideas — new 
chemical compounds available for 
the first time after many plant trials 
and many thousands of test yards 
run to prove quality and efficiency. 


A Silicone for Synthetics: — 
RANEDARE S( Formulated from 
General Electric Wonder Silicone 
Dri-Film®@).Top durability to dry 
cleaning, even on velvets and sheer 
fabrics where other durable water 
repellents fail. High fastness to con- 
secutive washings. Also works well 
on cottons and wools. 


Complete Technical Data — 
Trial Runs — On Request 


r TV % s ‘ 
PIETRO -ATLARN'TI¢ 
inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMICALS, DYES AND INTERMEDIATES 
CENTREDALE 113, RHODE ISLAND 
OFFICES ANO WAREHOUSES; GREENVILLE, S. C., PATERSON, N. J. * CANADIAN BRANCH GRANBY, QUEBEC 
IMPORTED DYESTUFF SPECIALTIES: FARBWERKE HOECHST AG, WEST GERMANY 
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* TRADEMARK 


The Modern Cotton Softener 


Dexene 77 is the newest, the most advanced way 
to put softness back into cotton. With Dexene77, 


cotton never had it so soft! 


Gives full-bodied, rich softness to cotton fibers. 
Resists oxidation and rancidity. 

Has excellent moisture retaining qualities. 
Has no effect on light fastness of dyes 

Does not produce tackiness or mark-off. 
Facilitates high-speed sewing and cutting. 
Highly economical—only a small percentage is 
necessary to obtain an excellent hand. 


your touch tells you... DEXENE 77° 


dexter 
Seatite Chemicals 





Why, | thought every dyer knew 
VATROLITE’s the best reducing 
agent for dyeing vat colors on 
cotton, linen and rayon — for indigo 
dyeing on wool and cotton, stripping 
colors and removing rust-stains. 


DUST-FREE . .. granular construction means no annoying dust. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH... kept dry, retains full power 
over longer periods. 


REACTS SLOWLY IN DYEBATH ... assures regular and even dyeing. 


ALWAYS UNIFORM... strict laboratory control guarantees 
consistent uniformity. 


Drop us a line today. Get data 
sheets and complete information— 
the whole story of VATROLITE. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY + CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 





